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FOLKLORE OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


by 
Harold E. Briggs 


In the past decade studies have been made of the folklore of Southern Illinois. 
This region is not as rich in folklore as certain parts of the Missouri and Arkansas 
Ozarks, or of the Great Smoky Mountains, areas which were settled largely by 
the same stream of population. Only in comparatively isolated communities 
of the United States did folk beliefs survive long enough to dominate the 
actions of the people. Mountains barricaded a few groups and preserved their 
unique culture, but, in the main, these have yielded to the mobility of modern 
life. Southern Illinois was not gifted with such regions. She was unfortunate, 
also, in never possessing a large Negro population, and the Negro has contributed 
much to American folklore as a whole. 

_ The entire state of Illinois has no counterpart of Mike Fink or Davy 
Crockett. The tall tales and fantastic bragging of the cowboy and the riverman 
are not part of the heritage of this state. It is probable that it takes a region 
where nature is more overwhelming to produce the self-satire of extreme boast- 
ing that developed west of the Mississippi River. In general, the “folk tales” 
of Southern Illinois lack imagination. There is a difference, also, in the atti- 
tude of an Illinoisian and that of, for example, a Missourian, toward folklore. 
The ancestors of both may have come from the Valley of Virginia by way of 
Kentucky, but for some reason, education has not been able to take away the 
elements of speech and thought which properly belong in the realm of folklore 
from the Missourian. It is more difficult for him to observe folk speech or 
superstitions critically than for the average Illinoisian. He has always heard 
certain words, certain sayings: when he becomes aware they are a part of “folk- 
lore” he is both delighted and amused. The writer would like to advance the 
idea that folklore has played a more vital part in the life of a Missourian be- 
cause in the making of the West, Missouri was continually subjected to the 
influences of migration from the South. The stream of population which settled 
Southern Illinois was not one stream in Missouri: it was more like a creek 
flowing over a piece of land. Sometimes it flowed feebly, and then it came like 
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a burst dam. Always, it left some evidence that it had passed. Southern IIli- 
nois, once settled from the South, was much more isolated although never 
isolated enough to retain or to develop a folklore unique or rich enough to be 
of great significance. 

In common with all frontiersmen, however, the pioneers of Southern Illinois 
had inherited a folklore, which, if limited in comparison with that of certain other 
regions, is still too broad to be treated in a single article. The writer proposes 
to discuss certain superstitions and sayings regarding weather, folk medicine, 
witchcraft, and death. 

The region known as Southern Illinois, or “Egypt,” was the first area in the 
state of Illinois to be settled by the English.1 The term “Egypt” indicates a 
down-state tract south of a line drawn from Vincennes, Indiana, to East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The origin of the name is itself a part of the lore of Southern Illinois. 

It is probable that the nickname of “Egypt” was really bestowed on this 
area because of its topography, as well as because of the fact that floods are 
common where the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers meet at Cairo, Illinois. Tra- 
ditionally, however, there are a number of stories accounting for the name, 
which properly belong to folklore.® 

In the early days, when the French owned this part of the United States, 
the Kaskaskia Indians migrated from their homes on the Illinois River to the 
east bank of the Mississippi River, and settled near a smaller stream to which 
they gave their name. This migration was the result of an effort on the part 
of the Jesuits, who wished to remove their charges from defensive war with the 
Iroquois. The Indians and the French found their new home to be in a long, 
fertile valley, which was subjected periodically to the overflow of a river com- 
parable to the Nile. The Jesuits taught the Indians how to raise wheat, and 
soon the area which later became Southern Illinois was shipping quantities of 
this grain, as well as a large amount of flour, down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans. The French had established a granary in the New World similar 
to that in Egypt which had served the ancient peoples. 

In 1700 this Indian mission was moved south. A century later Americans 
of English descent, from the eastern part of the United States, began to come 
into the French villages and the valley of the Mississippi, and this area in IIli- 
nois became known as the American Bottoms. One settlement by Americans 
was named Goshen, later becoming Edwardsville. In 1808 one of the first 


?John I. Wright, “The Scotch-Irish Come to Egypt,” Journal of the Southern Illinois 
Historical Society, II, 1. 

*Grace Partridge Smith, “ ‘Egypt’— A Folklore Frontier,” Illinois Folklore, I, 3. 

‘Barbara Burr Hubbs, “Egypt . . . The Story of a Name,” Egyptian Key, I, 10. 
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wagon roads in the state was cut southeast to the saltworks at Equality. Many 
immigrants moved across this Goshen Road as they crossed the Ohio River. 
The area later became identified with the road: “the land of Goshen” — and 
added to the traditional stories of how “Egypt” acquired its name. 

In 1818 John Comegys of Baltimore and a number of residents of Kaskaskia 
organized a bank and land company. They bought a large tract of land between 
the mouth of the Ohio and the Mississippi River, where Cairo was located. The 
situation of the town, and its name, helped spread the similarity to ancient 
Egypt. 

Perhaps the most commonly accepted story concerning the manner in which 
Southern Illinois came to be called “Egypt” traces to a winter when there was 
an exceptionally deep snow. “The famine was over all the face of the earth. ... 
And all countries came into Egypt for to buy corn; because the famine was so 
sore in all lands.”* Central and northern Illinois were covered with snow 
drifts so deep that it is said many a man and his horse were lost in them. 
Farmers who had recently settled in these sections of the state had to use 
precious seed corn to feed their animals, for the snow had covered all the 
pasturage. It was June before a new crop could be planted, and, to add to 
the catastrophe caused by the deep snows, there was a killing frost early in 
September. However, in Southern Illinois, where settlements had been made 
much earlier, and the climate was milder, there was plenty of corn. Caravans 
of wagons formed to go south to buy grain to feed stock and to make bread, 
and seed for the next crop. These early pioneers knew their Bible, and tra- 
dition says that, in answer to the question, “Where are you going?” the reply 
was often, “We are the sons of Jacob, going into Egypt to buy corn.” As in the 
days of the Jesuits, Southern Illinois became again a granary, this time not for 
the lower Mississippi, but for the northern half of the state.5 

In both daily and social life— in their work and in their play — the pio- 
neers followed many old sayings and beliefs which they had carried from their 
former homes. Such lore was not recorded nor consciously taught, but was 
transmitted orally among the people. The folk heritage of the early “Egyptian” 
was largely derived from Kentucky and Tennessee.* Portions of folklore in 
Southern Illinois may also be traced to sources outside this country. The 
various ethnic groups which settled in Illinois brought with them their own 


*Genesis, 41:56-57. 
*Hubbs, p. 10. 
*Eva Oxford Gersbacher, “Plant Folkstitions,” Egyptian Key, II, 33. 
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folk beliefs and folk sayings. Also, local conditions and events after settlement 
was made here gave rise to certain songs, sayings, remedies, etc.7 

The southern mountains, from which the majority of the settlers of early 
Illinois came, are subject to all extremes of weather, as is Southern Illinois 
itself. Beliefs and stories and sayings concerning the weather are numerous. 
These settlers were, in the main, descendants of people who had lived, for gen- 
erations, close to nature. 

The moon is an important factor in folklore concerning weather. The 
farmer has sound precedent for predicting the weather by the moon. Aristotle, 
Virgil, and others laid down rules for determining the weather by the shape 
and clearness of the moon.8 If the moon hangs in such a way that an 
Indian could hang his horn on it, the weather will be dry. A “wet moon” stands 
so that the rain will pour out of it.® Many people in Southern Illinois, as in 
other sections, believe that when the moon is changing, the weather is also 
changing. This is not a true saying, for the moon is always changing, as is the 
weather, but there is no significant relationship between the two.1° The belief 
that when the horn of the moon was tipped in a certain way, rain would follow, 
probably arose from the fact that at times the moon does resemble a crescent, 
instead of the globe it really is. Perhaps, at frequent intervals, older people 
had chanced to see rain when it was in this position, and began to associate 
rainy weather with a moon that appeared able to spill water. Another com- 
monly accepted belief in Southern Illinois is that the weather is sure to change 
if the rooster crows much in the daytime, especially at sunset. One collector 
of folklore in Southern Illinois found a belief that if it rains on the first day of 
May, there will be no pecans. The wind, she was told, was a factor in trans- 
planting sweet potato slips — it must be from the south or west, never from 
the north.12 

Superstition plays an especially important role in folk medicine. Many 
ideas for the treatment of diseases are based on observation. Even primitive 


"Grace Partridge Smith, “Your Egyptian Folklore,” Egyptian Key, II, 20. The writer 
wishes to emphasize, however, that studies so far made of folklore in Southern Illinois are 
concentrated on that inherited from the South. 

®The Moon Doctrine,” The Prairie Farmer, VIII, 18; “The Moon Hoax,” The Prairie 
Farmer, VIII, 58-59. 

*Lelah Allison, “Folk Beliefs Regarding Weather in Southeastern Illinois,” JAFL, LXI, 70. 

*°1Donald B. Stone, “Is It True What They Say About The Weather?”, Woman’s Day, 33 
(October, 1951). 

“Qcie Lybarger, Every Day Life On The Southern Illinois Frontier, 96. Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis (Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 1951). 

*2Gersbacher, pp. 34-35. 
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man no doubt noticed that « bruised arm felt better when warmed with a hot 
rock, or that some purgative herb relieved the feeling of lassitude. Imagination, 
also, played an important role in folk medicine. Elderly people, from a lifetime 
of experience, as well as a desire to acquire more importance, offered sugges- 
tions based on superstition, as well as on actual experiences.1* Most of the 
early physicians were students of botany. They knew plant life well, and most 
of them gathered their own herbs and brewed their own medicines. One idea 
generally held was that the remedy for an ailing part of the human body should 
be made from a similarly shaped plant.14 

The three remedies best known in pioneer medical practice were teas, bitters, 
and poultices. Teas were made from a number of plants, and were used for 
countless ailments. Bitters were usually made by pouring corn whiskey over 
an herb or a mixture of herbs. The universal beverage on the frontier was 
whiskey. Besides serving as a drink, it was considered a cure for snake bites, 
lock-jaw, and “ager” — the universal plague of the frontier — as well as colic. 
Bitters made with whiskey and herbs were good for almost any disease, but 
were considered especially beneficial when used for malaria or “third-day” 
ague. Poultices made from certain plants formed a soft composition which was 
applied to inward sores, boils, and other inflamed parts of the body.15 

Perhaps the most commonly used folk drug in Southern Illinois was (and is) 
sassafras. Many people now think of “sassafras tea” as a spring drink, without 
connecting any medicinal value to it, but the early settlers used it “to thin the 
blood.” No explanation was offered as to why the blood needed thinning, or 
why it had become “thick,” but an enormous amount of sassafras root has been 
dug over the years for just this one purpose. Along in February, when the sap 
began to rise in the trees, and the settlers were plagued with“rheumatics,” 
“biles,” a “crick” in the back, or lack of water in the “jints,” was the time to 
take the grubbing hoe and dig up some sassafras roots for tea. Sassafras tea 
was taken internally as a tonic, and used externally as a liniment. Sulphur 
and sorghum have always been used “to thin the blood,” also. 

Many other teas were found useful — or, at least, comforting — to the early 
settlers of Southern Illinois. One reason why teas of so many varieties were 
prepared was probably because the coffee and tea brought from the east by the 


3Ben Fox, “Folk Medicine in Southern Ilinois,” JUinois Folklore, II, 3. 

%4Gersbacher, pp. 35-36. It was believed that herbs for medicine should always be cok 
lected in the full of the moon. /bid, 37. 

Ibid, 35-37; Lybarger, p. 69. 
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pioneers were soon consumed, and substitutes had to-be found.16 One student 
in the field of folklore in this region found that it was believed that black 
snakeroot tea would cure malaria; sage tea supplied energy and was a cure for 
bed-wetting, and, when combined with a small amount of alum, was good for 
sore throat and for diphtheria; catnip tea would break out the hives on babies; 
and horseweed tea was a remedy for stomach trouble. Many teas were thought 
beneficial for colds: plantain root tea, (also a cure for poison ivy), tea from 
scaly hickory nut bark, those from horehound, boneset, flaxseed, raspberry, life 
everlasting, or mullein leaves; while “hot elderberry wine, onion juice or syrup, 
and onion poultices also (were) recommended.” This collector of folklore was 
told by a resident of Carbondale (Illinois) that the first tea he could remember 
drinking was “sheep tea,” made from sheep droppings, and considered the best 
of all remedies made in the form of a tea. This was because sheep nibble all 
herbs, hence the tea contained ingredients of the whole plant family.17 

Some of the old-time recipes for making bitters were the following. Poke 
roots in whiskey was considered a sure cure for rheumatism, and it is interesting 
to note that in modern medical books, poke root is considered slightly medic- 
inal.18 To purify the blood, one should mix one pint of ground horseradish 
with one pint of whiskey and take one tablespoon three times a day. Dr. Ben 
Fox, a physician in Carbondale, was told by one young man that his father 
always put a small snake in a pint of whiskey each spring. Then he set the 
mixture on a shelf, and from time to time took a few tablespoonfuls as a treat- 
ment for rheumatism. To ward off rheumatism, so common on the frontier, 
one might carry a buckeye, a chestnut, or a potato in his left pocket. The 
potato should be carried in the pocket until the skin dried. Sumac berries fried 
in lard were believed by some pioneers to make a salve that would cure rheu- 
matism. It was said that if a sufferer from a sty would go to the nearest 
crossroad, and intone: 


“Sty, sty, come off my eye 
And go to the next one that passes by,” 


the sty would disappear. Dr. Fox comments that the incantation, if not a 


18 ybarger, p. 69. Op. cit. One family on the frontier, who had been without tea for 
some time, had forgotten how to prepare it. They boiled the leaves, drained off the tea, and 
ate the leaves. A relative from the east showed them the correct way. While this is perhaps 
an extreme case, it does show that the early settlers in the West were cut off from supplies 
commonly used in the East. 

*"Gersbacher, 36-37. 

‘*7bid ; Fox, p. 6. 
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remedy, is at least an insight into the human heart.19 

While poultices were not as common as teas, there were a number of them. 
If one stepped on a nail, he could apply a poultice of onions to the wound to 
draw out the poison and prevent lockjaw. If he did not believe he could pass 
on the sty he had to another person, he could use a poultice of houseleek. For 
a boil, he could try either a poultice of slippery elm, or a mixture of soft soap, 
honey and flour. A camomile poultice would draw out infection.2° 

An interesting pioneer method of curing chicken-pox is an example of the 
“scape-goat,” which traces back to the Bible story in Leviticus of the Priest 
who, on the Day of Atonement, foisted the sins of the people on a goat, and 
had it banished into the wilderness. The following remedy is based on the same 
idea. If children were exposed to chicken-pox, the mother should take them 
and her hens and chickens to a hen-house. Then the children should be placed 
just inside the door. When both chickens and children were inside, she was 
supposed to enter, also, and to get behind the chickens. Then she was to “‘shoo” 
the chickens so they would fly over the heads of the children and out the door. 
They were supposed to have taken the chicken-pox with them.?1 

There were many ways in which to get rid of warts. If one rubbed a wart 
with a potato, and then threw the potato away, when this decayed, the wart 
would disappear. It was believed that if one moistened a grain of corn in blood 
from a wart, and fed the corn to a rooster, the wart would vanish. Piercing with 
a thorn would also cause a wart to disappear.22 Dr. Fox found a variant on 
the use of a thorn. The drop of blood was placed on each of seven grains of 
white corn. Each day, one of these grains was to be fed to a black hen. On the 
seventh day, the wart was supposed to disappear.23 In this case, the pioneer 
combined the remedy which used a drop of blood, and that which involved the 
piercing of the wart with a thorn, thus making doubly sure the wart would dis- 
appear. The specification of “white corn” and a “black hen” only added to 
the attractiveness of the cure. Unlike teas and poultices, and even bitters, 
which often could have caused little harm, if they did no good, some of the 
methods of dealing with warts would certainly today be causes for consternation 
among physicians, since amateur meddling with warts is not looked upon with 
favor. The use of a knotted string, a heated needle, stump water, and a fresh 
green leaf rubbed on the wart were all advocated. 


1°Fox, pp. 4-7. 

2°Gersbacher, p. 37. 

“1Smith, “Your Egyptian Folklore,” p. 21. 
**Gersbacher, p. 37. 

*°Fox, p. 7. 
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There were certain vegetables which were associated with diseases, Cucum- 
bers were generally regarded as unhealthful. They were supposed to be a source 
of summer complaint, chills, “biles,” “yaller janders,” and probably cancer and 
consumption. However, many frontier housewives crossed their fingers, sliced 
up a cucumber with an onion in vinegar, sprinkled them with sugar, salt, and 
pepper, and put them on the table for color and variety.2 Every garden had a 
few pepper plants growing in the corner. Not only were red peppers strung from 
cabin rafters to brighten the drab interior, but peppers were considered an 
antidote against dysentery, chills, and typhoid.25 

For a long time, tomatoes were not eaten, since the early settlers considered 
them poisonous. When they were first used as a vegetable, it was thought 
necessary to cook them for a lengthy period.26 By 1852, however, The Prairie 
Farmer was advising its readers to grow tomatoes because they were easy to 
cultivate; easy to digest; palatable; a blood purifier, driving out all the bad 
humors; and better than “all the pills in Christendom.”27 

Belief in witchcraft seems to have been widespread, and is found in ma- 
terials relating to Southern Illinois. Many of the early settlers believed in 
witches, especially the hunters who were the first English occupants of the area. 
Under the government of Virginia in Illinois, an old Negro was accused and 
convicted of witchcraft, and the military officer in charge of this region ordered 
him shot.28 In 1790, several Negroes were hanged as witches by the French. 

It is said that before 1800 voodooism was widespread in Southern Illinois. 
Witches and witch masters were common in the southern counties of the state. 
Narratives of the action of witches include the motives of the silver bullet, 
image wounds, wounds im propria persona, transformation to horse, cat, hare, or 
pig, the magic bridle, witch balls, counter charms, inability of the witch to 
cross running water, milking towel ends, disturbing cattle, disturbing milk in 
the dairy, and others. The story has been told of a grandmother in Ina, Illinois, 
who threw a red-hot horseshoe into the churn to make the butter “come” — 
presumably to drive the witch out of the churn. There are also reports of silver 
pieces being thrown into churns for the same purpose.?° 


**Lybarger, p. 61. 
**Logan Esarey, The Indiana Home (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1947), pp. 33-37. 
**Lybarger, p. 63. 
"W. J. Boyakin, “The Cultivation of the Tomato,” The Prairie Farmer, XIII, 226. 
*®Joseph Thompson, “Oddities in Early Illinois Law,” Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, (Publication No. 22), p. 60. 
**John Reynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, Illinois, 1852), pp. 142-143. 
*°Smith, “ ‘Egypt’ — A Folklore Frontier,” p. 5. 
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Females with supposedly supernatural powers were called witches, and 
males were known as wizards, or witch masters. They were thought to have 
obtained their power by trafficking with the devil. Early hunters knew that 
their rifles had been bewitched because these had lost their accuracy. If a man’s 
neighbor was killing too many deer, an animal used for every purpose on the 
frontier, all he had to do to put a spell on his rival’s gun was to go out early in 
the morning and listen for the sound of a shot. When he heard this, the man 
walked backward to a hickory sapling and tied this in a knot in the name of the 
devil. A gun charmed in this manner would not kill a deer twenty steps away. 
The way to remove the spell was to untie the knot, or put new pins in the gun, 
fill it with a special kind of lye, cork it up, and not use it for nine days.?2 

There is a story from Eldorado, Illinois, about an old woman who found 
that her cow was being milked every morning by a pig. Her son thought that 
perhaps the pig was a witch. He drew a picture of the pig, nailed it to a tree, 
and shot it with a silver bullet. A few days later they learned that an old 
woman down the road was sick from a gunshot wound. She asked to have the 
bullet taken from the tree in order that she might get well. When she promised 
to leave the country, this was done.?2 

Many persons believe that it is very bad luck for a black cat to cross one’s 
path, because witches often take the form of black cats. Some people will turn 
around and go back home when they see a black cat go in front of them.?3 Even 
educated persons who scoff at superstition sometimes feel a certain uneasiness 
when a black cat crosses before them. There is a story about a coal miner in 
Williamson County, Illinois, who always turned back when he saw a black cat 
as he was going to work. One morning he decided to work even though this had 
taken place. That day there was an accident in the mine, and his wife and 
children never saw him again.?4 

In the early days, it was the kindly hands of friends and neighbors that 
prepared the body of a settler for burial. Before there were any undertaking 
parlors, it was customary to “sit up” with a dead body from the time of death 
until burial. The purpose of the “settin’ up” was partly to show respect for 
the dead, and partly to keep animals away from the corpse. There was an 
especial fear that cats might get at the body and mutilate it, or they might get 


%1Milo Erwin, History of Williamson County, Illinois (Herrin, Illinois, 1914), pp. 61-62. 
®2Grace Partridge Smith, “Folklore from ‘Egypt’,” JAFL, LIV, 51. 

*8Lybarger, p. 139. 

*4Jesse W. Harris, “Some Southern Illinois Witch Lore,” SFQ, X, 184. 
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in the coffin and sit on the body. Cats have always been associated with super- 
natural beings.35 

As soon as a person in a house died, the mirror over the bureau was covered 
with a cloth. If anyone saw his image in a mirror in a house of death, it was 
believed that he would die before very long. Stopping clocks in a house of 
mourning was another precaution which the early settlers took. If the clock 
happened to stop by itself, some other member of the family would die before 
the year ended. Among rural people, it has been the custom to open up the 
pillows from the bed of a deceased person. In such pillows there are quite 
likely to be found “angel wreaths” or “heavenly wreaths.” These feather crowns 
are circular, and some have an open place in the middle. All of the feathers lie 
smoothly in the same direction, interlocking in such a way that it would be 
impossible to imitate the formation by human hands. When such a crown is 
found, many people think it a sign that the deceased one is enjoying a celestial 
crown. A resident of Carbondale was shown such a feather crown found in 
the pillow of the relative of a citizen of that town.36 

Death omens are numerous in Southern Illinois. Older women believe so 
strongly that a crowing hen means death, or at least bad luck, that the fowl is 
usually killed at once. It is especially bad for a dog to howl at night. Dogs 
are supposed to be able to see the spectre of living people before death. The 
breaking of a mirror means seven years’ bad luck, and may indicate a death in 
the house. If a clock which has not been running for a long time suddenly 
strikes, there will be a death in the family. A ringing in the ears foretokens 
death for a near relative. It is unlucky for any kind of a bird to fly into the 
house, but the screeching of an owl means certain death for anyone sick in the 
neighborhood. It is believed that the evil influence of an owl screeching about 
a house may be offset by throwing a handful of salt or feathers on the fire. A 
favorite warning is, “Do not plant a cedar tree, for when it grows tall enough to 
shade the barn, there will be a death in the family.”*7 Of course, by the time 
such a tree grew to this height, it is probable that someone in the family would 
be an old person, or, in the intervening years, there would naturally be a death 
from any number of causes, so this saying, like many others, has a basis in 
reality. 

Bees have always been regarded as intelligent insects. In the southern 
mountain region, when the master of a house died, it was the duty of the oldest 
woman and the youngest child among his kinsfolk to go to tell the bees what 


**.ybarger, pp. 131-132. 
**7bid., p. 134. 
*"Lybarger, p. 134; Smith, “‘Egypt.— A Folklore Frontier,” p. 6. 
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had happened. If the bees were not told, they would die or leave. On the fron- 
tier, the honey of the bee was an invaluable source of food for the early settlers. 
The custom of “telling the bees” is a very old and widespread one, and is found 
in Southern Illinois. 

The studies made so far of folklore in this region show little that is unique, 
but much remains to be done. “Egypt” is, indeed, as it has been termed, “a 
folklore frontier.”38 


Southern Illinois University 


**Smith, “ ‘Egypt’ — A Folklore Frontier.” 








THE FEAST OF PURIM, THE GOLDEN BOUGH, 
AND THE CRUCIFIXION 


by 
Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie 


In “The Scapegoat” volume of the Golden Bough, Sir James G. Frazer states 
that the Jewish feast of Purim is derived from the Babylonian New Year fes- 
tival of Zagmuk. He believed that Purim came to Israel by way of Persia, or 
from Babylon under Persian rule.t Frazer is not alone in this belief; it is 
shared by nearly all modern scholars, both non-Jewish and Jewish. The theory 
that the origin of the story lies in a Babylonian-Elamitic myth which describes 
the conquest of the Elamite chief god Hamman by Marduk, the tutelary deity 
of the Babylonians, is generally accepted today.2 The similarity of the names 
Mordecai and Marduk, Haman and Hamman, and Esther and Ishtar the Baby- 
lonian Venus, is one indication of borrowing by the Jews from their neighbors. 
It is a well-established fact that the Jews, like all other peoples, adapt the super- 
stitions and customs of their neighbors, and especially where the Jews are a 
minority group and wish to curry favor by resembling more numerous social 
groups in the community. In Christian communities today many Jews have 
Christmas trees, exchange Christmas gifts, and take part in communal celebra- 
tions of Christmas and New Year’s Eve. It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
Jews of Persia learned to celebrate the Babylonian festival of Zagmuk, which 
itself was an adaptation by the Persians of a Babylonian-Elamite myth. 

With Frazer’s statement that the Jews adopted a pagan festival we have no 
quarrel. But Frazer goes further than that. In a “Note — Crucifixion of 
Christ” appended to The Scapegoat, he weaves a fantastic theory connecting 
the Feast of Purim with the Crucifixion, a hypothesis which is not only reprehen- 
sible, but is surprisingly unscholarly.2 The whole idea is based upon sheer 
conjecture with no foundation of historical evidence. Perhaps it would be well, 
before discussing Frazer’s theory, to review the story of Purim and its celebra- 
tion by Jews all over the world. 


1James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Macmillan, 1935, vol. 9, “The Scapegoat,” p. 362. 

*Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, New York, 1909, IV, 182; James 
Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, New York, 1920, X, 505; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyclopedia Biblica, London, 1901, II, 1404; Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1905, V, 
237; Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1943, IX, 41; N. S. Doniach, Purim or the 
Feast of Esther, Philadelphia, 1933, p. 53. 

®The Golden Bough, “The Scapegoat,” pp. 412-423. 
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The feast of Purim commemorates the deliverance of the Jews from the 
wicked connivances of Haman who sought to destroy all the Jews in the Persian 
provinces during the reign of Xerxes, in the fifth century B.C.E. The story is 
told in the Biblical book of Esther and, with many embellishments, in a number 
of apocryphal books. It was not included in the Biblical canon until the second 
century of the Christian era, mainly because the Rabbis objected to the secular 
character of the book, and also because of the hilarity, drinking excesses, and 
carnival spirit of the festival. That Purim is a survival of a Babylonian satur- 
nalia is not at all surprising, for it is the only time in the year on which Jews 
are permitted to become drunk. Rabbinical objection to this kind of indulgence 
was very strong, and it was only after the festival of Purim had acquired too 
firm a hold to be abolished, that it was given religious sanction. One objection 
the Rabbis had to the Book of Esther is that the name of God is not men- 
tioned once in the whole book. This omission was compensated for, however, in 
the flock of apocryphal books which followed. Some scholars maintain that the 
book of Esther is a mere romance based on an occurrence in the royal seraglio, 
that Vashti was not the name of the king’s wife, and that neither is the name 
of Esther as queen found in any Persian records.5 It is believed by some that 
the book of Esther was written late in the Hellenic period of Jewish history, or 
during the Maccabean period, to give the people hope and courage in fighting 
their oppressors.6 The defeat of Nicanor by Judas Maccabeus on the 13th of 
Adar in 161 B.C.E. (See Maccabees 7.49, and 2 Maccabees 15.36) was cele- 
brated as Nicanor’s Day, and may have been used later as the day on which 
the already established festivities of Purim were given authoritative sanction.” 

In Talmudic days, Purim was regarded primarily as a time of jollification, of 
exchanging gifts, of feasting and joy, and of sending gifts to the poor. No 
special religious service was prescribed for Purim. The book of Esther was to 
be read in synagogues, but not necessarily in Hebrew, which is always the lan- 
guage of prayer among Jews. As early as the Sth, and especially in the 9th and 
10th centuries, it became customary to burn Haman in effigy on Purim, and to 
dramatize the story of Esther. Among Oriental Jews, masquerading was a well- 


‘James Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, X, 505; The Cambridge Bible, 
“Book of Esther,” Cambridge, 1922, p. 67; Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 236. 

'Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1941, IV, 170; Jewish Encyclopedia, New 
York 1905, V, 235-6; James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 772. 

*Jewish Encyclopedia, V, 236. 

"Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica, III, 3978; N. S. Doniach, Purim, Feast of 
Esther, pp. 28, 30. 
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established custom by the 10th century.8 Masquerading was introduced among 
Italian Jews at the close of the 15th century, under the influence of the Roman 
carnival. In many instances a Purim Rabbi was elected by the students of the 
Jewish theological seminary; he delivered a mock Talmudic lecture called 
“Purim Torah.”® This buffoonery was manifestly in imitation of the “mock 
bishop” frolics in the medieval Festival of Fools, and is a very convincing exam- 
ple of the imitation by Jews of customs of their Christian countrymen. Burning 
obnoxious characters in effigy was another custom which the Jews borrowed 
from their neighbors, and the burning of a Haman doll by the Jews in medieval 
times was an adaptation of a common custom among many peoples. The noise- 
making when Haman’s name is mentioned during the reading of the Esther 
scroll at Purim evidently goes back to the superstition of driving away evil 
spirits by noises or sympathetic magic, like the modern noise-making on New 
Year’s Eve at the stroke of midnight,1° which the Jews have also adopted. The 
Jewish explanation of the noise-making at Purim, however, is that it serves to 
blot out the name of Haman. Yemenite and other Oriental Jews write the name 
of Haman on the soles of their shoes, and at the reading of his name they scrape 
their feet on the floor of the synagogue and in that way they believe they blot 
out his name. Masquerading also was a means of frightening away evil spirits 
among ancient peoples, and the practice came down from a long and well- 
entrenched superstition of primitive man. We see, therefore, that the Jews have 
incorporated various superstitions and ancient practices in their Purim feast, 
and it is not surprising that they took over the popular New Year’s festival of 
the Persians when they were living among those people. 

The hypothesis which Sir James G. Frazer tries to prove, however, is that 
the Jews adopted not only the spirit of jollification and merry-making in the 
celebration of the Babylonian New Year practiced by the Persians, but that they 
also took over the abominable rite of human sacrifice. This is abhorrent to the 
religious teaching of Israel. From the time of Abraham, when an angel of God 
pointed out the ram caught by its horns in the bushes, the Hebrews have been 
admonished to look upon human sacrifice as an abomination unto the Lord. 
And yet Frazer attempts to demonstrate that Jesus was given up to the Romans 
to become a victim in their Saturnalia. Frazer believed that these sacrificial 
victims were part of the Purim celebration because the ancient Babylonian revel 
of the Sacaea practiced such atrocities. 


®Jewish Encyclopedia, X, 278-9. 
*Jewish Encyclopedia, X, 277; N. S. Doniach, Purim, etc., p. 126; Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, 1X, 41. 
2°James Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, X, 507. 
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Frazer maintains that the joyous character of Purim is derived from the 
wild Bacchanalian revel of the Babylonian saturnalia. He then goes on to ex- 
plain that one of the customs of this Babylonian festival was to invest a private 
man with the insignia of royalty for a few days and then to put him to death 
on the gallows or the cross. Another custom was to appoint two mock kings at 
the Sacaea, one of whom was put to death at the end of the festival, while the 
other was allowed to go free, at least for a time. Later the mock king who was 
put to death was identified as a god.11 Now Frazer conjectures (the word is his 
own)12 that Jesus might have been one of the mock kings and Barabbas the 
other one, and that Jesus was put to death as a sacrifice in this adaptation of an 
ancient Babylonian festival.1* The fact of the New Testament assertion that 
Jesus was crucified before the Passover, one month after the feast of Purim, 
Frazer refutes by saying, “It seems not impossible that the celebration of the 
Saturnalia by the Roman garrison at Jerusalem may have coincided with the 
Passover.”14 Such a conjecture is far from convincing, for, if it was the Roman 
Saturnalia which required a victim, the feast of Purim had nothing to do with 
the sacrifice and the Jews were innocent. It was the Romans who accused, con- 
demned, and executed Jesus; and apparently the Romans did not celebrate the 
feast of Purim! The Jews at the time were under the rule of Rome; the Jewish 
Sanhedrin had not passed a sentence of capital punishment in one hundred years 
previous to the death of Jesus; they had no such power. The Romans con- 
demned Jesus because he had been called king of the Jews. In the eyes of the 
Romans this was a political offense tantamount to treason. If, as Frazer “con- 
jectures,” the Roman garrison at Jerusalem may have celebrated their Satur- 
nalia in the spring, and if Jesus served as a mock king for their Saturn (as 
Frazer also supposes), why should Frazer drag in the hanging of Haman and 
the Jewish feast of Purim into a Roman festival celebrated by Romans one 
month after the feast of Purim? “If Jesus was Haman,” Frazer says, “then 
Barabbas was Mordecai.’”25 But in another section Frazer admits that Jesus 
and Barabbas may have been one and the same person.1® Bar Abbas in Hebrew 


“The Golden Bough, “The Scapegoat,” pp. 363-4, 368. 

%The Scapegoat:” p. 412, Note 1; p. 418, p, 419, p. 420. 

“The Scapegoat,” p. 414. 

“The Scapegoat,” p. 413. 

1%The Scapegoat,” p. 417. 

1*“The Scapegoat,” p. 420, Note: “It might be alleged that in the Armenian and Old 
Syriac versions of Matthew 27. 16 and 17, as well as in some Greek cursive MSS, the name 
of the prisoner whom Pilate proposed to release is given as Jesus Barabbas, a reading which 
was also known to Origen and was not rejected by him.” Quoted from S. Reinach, Cultes, 
Mythes, et Religions, Paris, 1905, pp. 339 sq. 
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means “‘son of (his) father,” and it would be most appropriately an appelation 
for Jesus of Nazareth. If Jesus and Barabbas were indeed the same, then 
Frazer’s hypothesis falls to pieces. If, however, Jesus was not released, as the 
New Testamnt tells us, and suffered on the cross, we have still to solve the 
mystery of the resurrection. Frazer does not seem to treat the resurrection as 
a fact, but only as a belief of ancient Oriental peoples. He states, “The con- 
ception of the dying and risen god was no new one in Western Asia, where from 
time immemorial the mournful death and happy resurrection of a divine being 
appear to have been annually celebrated.’”17 In this celebration Frazer sees the 
dying god as a symbol of the spirit of vegetation which dies in winter, and is 
reborn in the spring.1§ 

But we cannot make a nature myth out of the Crucifixion. It has become one 
of the most significant events in human history, and has meant for the Jews 
centuries of persecution and injustice. It is time, in this middle of the twentieth 
century, to reconsider the story of Jesus’ death from the standpoint of justice 
and common sense. It is time to bury old hatreds between Christians and Jews. 
We have a common heritage and are children of One Father. 

Jesus was crucified by the Romans because he had been called King of the 
Jews. The Romans made sport of him because they considered him a “mock 
king.” He suffered on the cross for three hours; but we know that it sometimes 
took as long as twenty-four hours before a man actually died on the cross. Jesus 
was taken down; his wounds were anointed and bound. He was put in a tomb 
above ground, securely fastened against molestation. Later the stone blocking 
the tomb was removed and Jesus was taken out. A few days after that he was 
seen alive by some of his followers. This was the resurrection. After the wrath 
of Rome had been satisfied, the Jews who had laid him in the tomb, took him 
out of the sepulchre and returned him to a new life. 

If Christians and Jews could accept such an explanation of the Crucifixion, 
they would do much to remove ancient hatreds and misunderstandings, and 
would help to bring to this earth the kingdom of God for which we all so fer- 
vently pray. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


1™The Scapegoat,” p. 421. 
18The Golden Bough, “The Dying God,” pp. 120, 209 ff., 212. N. S. Doniach, Purim or 
the Feast of Esther, p. 43. 
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THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH “OBEY YOUR KING AND LORD” 


by 
R. H. Bowers 


In 1529 Chasseneu’s Catalogus Gloriae Mundi, Laudes, Honores, Excellentias 
. . . was published in a handsomely illustrated edition at Lyons by Harsy. This 
is a typical Renaissance survey of contemporary society both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, which illustrates ranks and occupations from Emperor and Pope to peas- 
ant and common laborer, enforcing a constantly repeated moral and political 
injunction to citizens to behave according to their appointed places in society 
(see 11. 40-41 below), and role in a predominantly agricultural world. It is well 
known that both Medieval and Renaissance thinking on the perennial problem 
of social order hinged on this concept of a class or caste society, organized on the 
principle of division of labor, wherein the body politic functioned smoothly only 
when each person, be he peasant or knight or burger, performed efficiently the 
duties proper to his status or “degree.” Modern notions of democracy char- 
acteristic of an industrial and highly technical civilization are alien to such 
thinking; even a writer who in his day was regarded as a dangerous radical by 
his papalist adversaries, Marsilius of Padua, defined a citizen as one: “qui par- 
ticipat . . . secundum gradum suum (Defensor Pacis, I.xii.4). This line of 
thought is characteristic of many prominent English writers from John of Salis- 
bury through Langland to Shakespeare (see R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History 
of Medieval Political Thought in the West, Edinburgh, 1936); and continues to 
be reflected in modern England in the complimentary if patronizing phrase be- 
stowed on a menial: “He knows his place.” That many men have been bitterly 
dissatisfied with such a static society and have vented their feelings in protest 
both verbal and overt is likewise a commonplace of history which is beyond the 
scope of the present paper. 

At present I am merely concerned with presenting some hitherto unprinted 
late Middle-English verses which moralize in the same vein as Chasseneu, as 
they survey the field of political and social action and articulate the social lore 
which was the common property of Western Europe in the late Middle Ages. 
They consist of ten rime-royal stanzas, and are preserved uniquely in an early 
sixteenth century fair copy in British Museum MS Sloane 4031, fol. 2*-2" 
(Carleton Brown & Rossell H. Robbins, The Index to Middle English Verse, 
No. 4247). They are printed below, with modern capitalization and a modicum 
of punctuation, with the generous permission of the authorities of the British 
Museum. Since the verses have no title in the manuscript, I have taken the 
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liberty of suggesting the title designated above. I should add that there is a 
substantial body of writing in Medieval and early Renaissance English literature 
on the subject of the “estates” such as Sir David Lindsay’s Satire of the Three 
Estates (c. 1540). Dr. Ruth Mohl’s careful study The Three Estates in Medieval 
& Renaissance Literature (Columbia Univ. Press, 1934) covers this material in 
illuminating style; and there are many useful observations contained in Samuel 
M. Tucker, Verse Satire in England before the Renaissance, (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1908). 


[Osey Your Kinc AND Lorp] 
I 


1 Ye that ar comons obey yovr kynge and lorde 
Obserue vnto hym love and fydelyte; 
Avoyde rebellyon for certaynely dyscorde 
Es! rote and mother of carefull poverte. 
5 Kepe eche to other love and fydelyte, 
Expell enve and slouth moste chefe of all. 
Where slouth hath place there welth es faynt and small. 


II 


Ye ryche, helpe them whyche have necessyte; 
Eche socur other suche way es charytable. 

10 No man presume more hye than hes degre, 
A lowest place es oft moste sure and stable. 
Abyde yn vertve; be never chavngeable, 
Namely be trve to God your hevenly lorde; 
Thvs shall your lyvynge and your byleve accorde. 


III 


15 Set all your myndes to norysshe amyte 
For vnto a royalme? the synguler defence 
Resteth en love, concerde and vnete 
More than en strength or worldly opvlence. 
As for of frendes love and benevolence 

20 Es nat obtayned by batayle nor rychys 
But by good dedes and stedfast faythfulnes. 


1Line 4 Es. Throughout, the scribe persists in writing e for i (or y). 
*Line 16 royalme — realm. 
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IV 


Blynde not your myndes wyth wretchyd covetyse 
Spende not your ryches en prodygalyte. 

A meane es mesvre attaynynge not to vyce 

Wythyn the boundys of lyberalyte. 

Leve wrath, provoker of grett enormyte; 

Let not blynde pryde your meke myndes confounde 
Sych as so many hath brought vnto the grovnde. 


Vv 


Avoyde vyle Venus and lustes corporall 
Destruccyon of soule, of body and ryches 
Mankynde subduynge to maners bestyall. 
Fle glotany whyche es but bestelynes. 
Let abstynence expell from you exces; 
By ynmoderate dyet, exces and glotony 
Man oft es mordrer of hes owne body. 


VI 


But suche of you as are en hye degre 

Set all your myndes and chefe entencyon 
To se the pore have ryght and egvyte 
Rather wyth favour than wronge extorcyon 
And ye that are kynge, hede of the regyon, 
Se that eche man en maners lyve and do 
After the degre whyche he es callyd to. 


Vil 


And lyke as your rowne® es moste of excellence 
On your royalme to reygne wyth dyademe royall 
So ought your life be clennest from offence 
And shyne en vertue above your subgects all. 

A vycyous prynce es as a plage mortall 

And fowle example to all hes comonte* 
Occayson to falowe hes vyle enormyte. 


®Line 43 rowne. Probably a scribal error for crowne rather than the sb. roan or room 
(i.e. great hall). 
‘Line 48 comonte, sb., either “community” or “commonalty” (here “subjects” or “fol- 


lowers”). 
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VIII 


Lyke wyse hes lyfe establyd en vertve 

Shalbe example to all hes regyon 

Hes lyfe, hes maners and vertue to ensue® 

Et es to a prynce more great cofusyon, 

More shame and rebuke to make transgressyon 
Than es to one of baas and lowe degre. 

The hyer hylle, man shall the farther se. 


IX 


Note well also whan the hedes be 

Of perfyte lyvynge and vndefyled name, 

As chastely lyvnge or gyven to egvyte, 

Moste commenly the commons are the same 

But whan the r[e]vilers ensvyth syne and shame 
The commons fereth the lesse ther with to 

For ef the hede be syke the body es not well. 


xX 


And ye that are mynystres to God omnipotent: 
Enforme ye other to walke the path of Grace 
Bvt se your owne lyfe be pure and ennocent, 
En vertue groundyd and clere from all trespase. 
For surely that man es en a wretchyd case 
Whyche techeth other the way to paradyce, 


70 Hym selfe to helle walkynge by synne and vyce. 


University of Florida 


5Line 52 (and line 61) ensue, vb., “follow,” hence “imitate,” “conform.” 
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SPANISH FOLKLORE FROM ST. BERNARD PARISH, LOUISIANA: 


PART III, FOLKTALES 


by 
Raymond R. MacCurdy, Jr. 


The following folktales constitute Part III of a series of articles on the 
Spanish folklore of St. Bernard Parish, Part I (The Background) and Part II 
(Jokes and Anecdotes of Quevedo) having appeared previously in the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XIII (1949), 180-191. Moreover, another article, not 
numbered in the series, appeared in the same journal: “Spanish Riddles from 
St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana,’ SFQ, XII (1948), 129-135. 

Like the previous material in the series, the folktales were recorded on 
phonograph records in 1947, and subsequently transcribed. In the transcrip- 
tion, no changes have been made in the grammar, syntax, or vocabulary. An 
effort has been made to preserve something of the flavor of the pronunciation 
within the limits of the standard alphabet. This has been done particularly in 
the case of metatheses, the substitution of one sound for another, the dropping 
of a sound (especially intervocalic -d-), and the addition of sounds (especially 
non-current prefixes); however, the reader will note some inconsistencies even 
in these cases — inconsistencies, for the most part, which I have admitted pri- 
marily for the clarity of the text. For example, writen z and 17 have been re- 
tained in the transcription although the Castilian pronunciation of these letters 
is not current; final r is always retained in the text although in speech it is 
subject to a variety of changes, including omission; etc. The reader interested 
in a more scientific presentation of the pronunciation is referred to the author’s 
monograph: The Spanish Dialect in St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana, Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1950. 

The informants for the folktales are as follows: Nos. 1-3, Marcelino Reno 
(or Renio), 55 years of age, a native of the province of Galicia, Spain, who came 
to St. Bernard Parish during his youth; Nos. 4-6, Martin C. Alfonso, 33 years 
of age; Nos. 7-9, Philoméne Gonzalez, 17 years old; No. 10, Turiano Alfonso, 
approximately 70 years of age; and Nos. 11-12, Willie Alfonso, approximately 
45 years of age. All of the informants with the exception of Marcelino Refio are 
natives of St. Bernard Parish. 
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JUAN SOLDADO 


Una vez era un soldado, va sirviendo al rey, y cumplié su campafia y se 
viene pa su casa. Y le dieron unos cuantos medios para comprar por ahi una 
salchicha y un pan o pa comprar un bocao de pan y una salchicha. Y sigue 
caminando, y camina y camina y camina y llej6! a un sitio y se pard. Y se vino 
un hombre y le dice al soldao: 

—Oye, soldao, me das un bocao de pan? Tengo mucha hambre. 

Dice: 

—~Quién eres ti? 

—Soy Dios. 

Dice: 

—No, no te doy pan ninguno. Ti no eres justo. Vete. 

Ahi Dios manda San Pedro. San Pedro le dice: 

—Oye, Juan, :donde esta el pan? 

Dice: 

—No, ¢quién eres tu? 

—San Pedro. 

—No, tii eres igual a Dios. No vales nada. 

Se fué. Y estaban juntos San Pedro y Dios, y dice Dios a San Pedro, dice: 

—Pedro, vete alla y llama a Juan y dile que venga aca. Venga a comer. 

Y San Pedro fué y dice: 

—Oye, Juan, :quiere comer? 

Dice: 

Cofio, yo quiero comer. Se lo juro. 

Llegaron a Dios y le dice Dios a Juan, dice: 

—Oye, Juan, :tt ves a aquel pastor? 

Dice: 

—Si, lo veo. 

—Vete y pide un carnero. 

Dice: 

—,Pido yo? Yo no pido, ni pa ti ni pa nadie. 

—Si quieres vivir, vete a qué te mando. 

—Oh, :tti me mandas? Entonces voy. 

Va Juan caminando, caminando y se junto al pastor y le dice: 

—Oye, pastor, aquel hombre esta alla, :tu lo ves? 

Si, lo veo. 


‘Llejé = leg. G before a, 0, and u is frequently pronounced jota. 
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—Dice que me des un carnero. 

—Cojalo colquiera2 ve. 

—Y Juan coge el carnero y va pa onde estaba Dios y Dios le dice a Juan: 

—Yo, Juan, ahora quiero ti cojas el carnero, lo limpies y lo cocines. Noso- 
tros vamos a pidir pan pa comer con el carnero. 

Dice: 

—All right, pero vengan pronto. 

Entonces Dios y San Pedro jueron a pidir pan. Tardaba mucho y no venian 
y tarde, tarde no venian, y Juan tenia mucha hambre, ;ve? Y dice Juan: 

—Caramba, esa gente no viene — dice — y las asaduras del carnero estan 
arriba del agua cocinandose —. Y dice Juan: — Pues, yo voy a coger las asaduras 
anque? ellos no vienen, yo las como —. 

Y coge las asaduras y las comié. Entonces viene Dios y San Pedro tarde y 
dice: 

—Juan, pon la mesa. 

Y puso el carnero y empezaron a comer, y comieron, comieron y comieron; y 
entonces dice Dios a San Pedro: 
—Tu no hallas algo falto en la comida, Pedro? 
Dice San Pedro: 
—Maestro, no hallo nada falto. 
Dice: 
—Hay algo falto me parece a mi. TU haces . . . quitaste algo del carnero? 
Dice Juan: 
—No. 
Dice: 
—Hijo, Juan. No hay nada en este mundo como asaduras y este carnero no 
tiene, hombre. No tiene asaduras. Tu las comiste. 
Dice: 
—wNo. No tenia asaduras. 
Bien, asi pasé. Entonces fueron caminando, caminando, caminando y Ilejaron 
a un sitio en que habia un rio. Y tenian que pasar el rio aquel; habia muchas 
piedras pa pasar de una orilla a la otra hasta pasar el rio. Y le dice Dios a 
Juan, dice: 

—Juan, :cémo quieres ir, alante o al medio o atras? 

Dice: 


la 


n 


*colquiera — cualquiera. 
Sanque = aunque. 
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—No— dice — yo no voy alante ni atras. Voy al medio. Quisiera ir al 
medio. 

Y¥ claro, asi fué, que Dios pues asi lo queria. Monto Dios el agua al medio y 
llej6 al otro lado sin hundirse en el agua. Y monto el agua al medio Juan. Y 
Juan siguié pa arriba y abajo; y le preguntaba Dios: 

—Huh, ¢qué le paso al carnero? 

—Yo no fui. 

Y el agua llegaba a la boca y no podia abrir la boca y hacia con la mano asi 
[gestures], que él no se las habia comido. Ahi San Pedro dice, dice: 

—Pero, maestro, quita a Juan. Se va a ahogar. 

Ahi, Dios lo quita. Y se fueron caminando, caminando, caminando y llegaron 
a un sitio y sintieron tocar las campanas a muerto. Y Dios pregunto: 

—¢Quién es el muerto en el pueblo? 

Dice: 

—La hija de un rey. 

Dice Dios: 

—Bien, pues, dile ese rey que quien hace vivir la hija soy yo. 

Ahi llejé la orden al rey que habia una persona que hacia vivir su hija, y lo 
llamaron para adentro; y llejd adentro Dios y San Pedro y Juan. Y dice Dios, 
dice: 

—Bien, quiero que me traiga un poquito de paja centena,* un barril de vino 
y un saco de nueces. 

Ahi le trajo la paja centena, le trajo el barril de vino y le trajo las nueces; y 
se sentaron a comer nueces y a beber el vino. Y cuando acabaron, va Dios y 
encendié un poquito de la paja y la quemo y puso la muerta en su lado y quemé 
un poquito paja arriba de la muerta. Y junto la ceniza, eché una bendicién, y 
salié la mujer viva. Ahi, cuando el rey vio la hija viva, le pregunté a Dios que 
pidiera lo que quisiera. Y Juan dice: 

—Anda, pide, pide, burro. Cofio, pide. No seas burro, pide. 

Y Dios pensaba, y Juan dice: 

—Anda, burro, pide, pide. No seas animal, coio —. Y le pegaba en las 
espaldas. — Pide, pide, cono, pide, burro. 

Y ellos le dieron unos cuantos medios . . . unos cuantos pesos alli, y Juan dice: 

—Ay, pudiéramos tener todo el dinero que quisiera. Tu eres un burro. 

Y llejaron afuera y Dios se sent6 en las pajas y se puso a hacer partes. Y 
Dios hizo cuatro partes. Y Juan estaba de pie y lo miraba a Dios partir el dinero, 
y decia: 


‘paja centena = paja de centeno. 
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—Cono, pero ¢cdmo es eso? Somos tres y hace cuatro partes —. Y dice:— 
Say, say, gqué estas haciendo? Somos tres y haces cuatro partes. 

Dice Dios: 

—Ah, si, pero esto es para el que se comié las asaduras del carnero. 

Dice: 

—Ah, cofio, fui yo que me las comi. 

—Ah, fuiste tu, zeh? Pues cégelo todo, cdgelo todo. 

Ahi, Juan dice: 

—Mira, :sabes una cosa? Lo que tu haces yo lo puedo también —. Dice: — 
Yo voy por mi camino y tl te vas por el tuyo. Yo voy a hacer lo que tu has 
hecho hoy. Yo lo puedo hacer también. 

—All right, Juan, si ti quieres. Vete por tu camino. 

Ahi Juan va a su camino y Dios va a su camino, y Juan jué a un sitio, a un 
pueblo, y sintié la campana pa la muerte. Y pregunto, dice: 

—¢Quién muri6 aqui en este pueblo? 

Dice: 

—La hija de un conde. 

—Oh. Dile a ese conde que quien hace vivir la hija soy yo. 

Llevan la orden al conde y llejé pa adentro Juan y pidio un barril de vino y 
un saco de nueces y un poco de pajas. Y comidé las nueces que quiso y bebié el 
vino que quiso y cogié la paja y la quemo y junto las cenizas, eché una bendi- 
cién y la mujer estaba muerta. Dice: 

—Cojfio, :cémo haria el cabrén eso? 

Y juntaba las cenizas otra vez y eché la bendicién soplada, y la mujer 
muerta. Dice: 

—Ahora, si, estoy jodido —. Dice: — Onde esta el tio ese? 

Ahi, ellos lo cogen y lo llevan a ahorcar a Juan. Cuando vino el rey a casa 
estaba la muerta tan quemada, y Juan siempre quemando; y ellos llevan Juan 
para ahorcarlo. Y estan llejando cerca de la horca, vid Juan a Dios que venia 
y decia Juan, dice: 

—jHey, corre, camina, me van a ahorcar! 

Y Dios muy poco a poco. Dice Juan: 

—Camina, hombre, camina recio que me van a ahorcar, que estoy llegando 
al patibulo. Me van ahorcar. 

A ellos llejé Dios y dice: 

—Bien, suelten ese hombre. Quien hace vivir la mujer soy yo. 

Ellos lo soltaron y fué Dios y dice: 

—aAhora, pide; ahora pide. No seas burro. Ahora pide. 
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Y ellos dieron a Dios unos cuantos pesos y se los dié a Juan, y Juan se vino 
para su casa. 
Y se acabé el cuento. 


NOTES: This tale enjoys widespread currency throughout Europe and the New World. 
It is No. 81 of the famous Grimm collection. See Antti Aarne, The Types of the Folk-Tale. 
Translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson. (FF Communications No. 74. Helsinki, 1928), 
Mt. 753, 785. Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk Literature (FF Communications Nos. 
106 107, 108, 109, 116, 117. Helsinki, 1932-1936), K402, D2151.2, E121.2, J1191, J2411.1. 
Ralph S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales (FF Communication No. 90. Helsinki, 1930), 
Mt. 85, 92-93. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espanoles recogidos de la tradicion 
oral de Espana (3 vols.; Madrid, 1946), Nos. 168-170. Manuel J. Andrade, Folk-Lore from 
the Dominican Republic (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. XXIII. New 
York, 1930), Nos. 241-242. José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folktales from New Mexico 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. XXX. New York, 1937), No. 47. 


2 


EL CUENTO DE LA MUERTE 


Una vez era un soldao y cumplié su servicio. Y cuando cumpli6 se vino para 
su casa. Y caminando, caminando, caminando — en ese tiempo no habia tren 
ni habia carro — y paro en un sitio, y vino una mujer. Y ella se ajunta y dice 
al soldado, dice: 

—Soldao, :me das un bocao de pan? 

—2Quién eres tu? 

—Soy la virge. 

Dice: 

—No, no tengo pan. Para ti no hay pan porque tt no eres justa. 

Viene Dios y se junta y dice Dios al soldao, dice: 

—Soldao, :me das un bocao de pan porque muero de hambre? 

—2Y quién eres tu? 

—Dios. 

Dice: 

—Ti no eres justo. Vete. Yo no te doy pan porque no eres justo. 

Viene otro. Era la muerte y la muerte le pregunt6 al soldao si le daba un 
bocao de pan. Y el soldao le pregunto: 

—Quién eres tu? 

Dice: 

—Yo soy la muerte. 

—Oh, si, t6malo todo. TU eres justo. Tu haces el pobre rico. 


Dice: 
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—Ya que tu eres tan bueno por mi, te voy a dar una cosa pa lleves a tu 
casa, que tu pungas y pareces un doctor, buen doctor. Y cuando vayas a ver a 
un enfermo y me veas a mi a la cabecera, dale una botea® de agua de melecina® 
y ése va a vivir. No se muere. Cuando ti me veas a mi a los pies, dile que se 
muere y que no le vale el agua. 

Ya se jué y puso un aparejo [?] como un doctor de primera. Lo llamaron a 
ver los enfermos y llejaba y decia: 

—Bien, este enfermo no quiere nada; el enfermo se va a curar. Dentro de 
unos dias va a estar bueno. 

Llejaba a otro y veia al compadre por los pies y decia: 

—Bien, con este enfermo no hay qué hacer, que este enfermo se muere. 

Entonces siguid asi mucho tiempo y cayé malo, y cuando quedé malo 
vid al compadre y estaba por los pies. Decia: 

—Compadre, oye, pasa por la cabecera. 

Hm, el compadre no paso por la cabecera. Y estaba muriendo, dice: 


—Compadre, pasa por la cabecera —. Y al Ultimo: — ;Ay! Compadre, pasa 
por la cabecera. 


Y se murio. 


NOTES: This tale is found over most of Europe from Russia to Sicily, and throughout 
the New World. It is Grimm No. 44. See Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 332 I a, b, II a. 
Element III, in which the “doctor” tricks Death, is found in most versions but is missing 
from our tale. Thompson, op. cit., J486, D1825.3.1, D1724, Z111, Q292.1. Boggs, op cit., 
Mt. 332. A. M Espinosa, op. cit., No. 171. Andrade, op. cit., No. 230. 


3 
EL CUENTO DE LOS GALLOS 


Una vez era un hombre y era un jugador. Jugaba mucho. Jugaba todo lo 
que tenia y lo que su madre tenia. Y va Juan perdiendo, perdiendo, perdiendo, 
y se arruino y arruiné la madre. Un dia llejé a casa y le dice la madre. dice: 

—Bien, mi hijo, no hay de comer. Alla un jallo;7 llévalo al marquete® y 
véndelo por comer. 


El muchacho cogié el jallo y lo llevé al marquete y vid a un hombre alto. 
Le dice: 


Sbotea = botella. 
®melecina = medicina. 
"jallo = gallo. 
Smarquete = mercado. 
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—Muchacho, ;tu tienes ese pavo? 

—No, sefior, es un jallo. 

—Es un pavo. :Tu lo quieres vender? 

—Si, senior. 

— Cuanto quieres por ese pavo? 

—Quiero tanto. 

—All right, pero me lo ayubas® a llevar a mi casa. 

—Esta bien. Se lo llevo a tu casa. 

Entonces ese muchacho y el hombre fueron caminando, caminando, camin- 
ando, y camina y camina y camina, y lo jué hasta que Ilejaron muy lejisimo. Y 
Nejaron a un sitio y habia unas cuevas de ladrones. Y cuando llejé a la cueva el 
hombre que tenia el gallo, se metid por adentro y dice: 

—Vete, vete. 

—TuU no me diste dinero ninguno. 

—Bien, ahora, tt no vales nada. Si tu quieres, :qué tu vas a hacer? 

Bien, pues, llej6 a la casa y le conto a la madre lo que habia pasado y la 
madre no lo creia. La madre creia que lo habia jugado. Entonces dice el 
muchacho: 

—Bien, el gallo vale tres pagos. 

E] dia por la mafiana se vistid y fué con una prima que manejaba bastante, 
y le dice: 

—Prima, :quieres hacerme un favor? 

Dice: 

—Ya vienes, ya vienes bien. 

Dice: 

—No, yo no fui nada. :Quieres hacerme un favor? 

—¢Y qué quieres? 

—Quiero que me vistas de mujer, bien vistido. 

—All right. Te voy a vistir de mujer. 

El muchacho era muy bonito, jovencito y bonito; y cuando se vistid de 
mujer parecié a una nifia de quince afos muy bonita. Es verdad. Y entonces 
va el muchacho y coge el caballo y se va . . . no, se jué a pie, caminando. Camina, 
camina y camina y camina vistido de mujer, y llejando a la cueva de los ladrones 
era casi la noche, :ve? Ahi, se vid un hombre afuera. Le dice: 

—Oiga, mujer, :adnde va usted? 

—Bien, sefior, me voy pa alli. Una tia mia que esta mala y tengo que verla. 


®ayubas = ayudas. 
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—Oh, mujer, es muy tarde ahora y por ahi el camino esta malo. Véngase por 
adentro. 

Pues, él se metid pa adentro y cuando estaba adentro, pues, el capitan vino. 
Y bien, como la muchacha era bonita, pues, se enamor6é de la muchacha y cerré 
el cuarto. Ahora, al fin y claro el capitan quiso ganarla, y la mujer dice: 

—All right. Bien, esta bien. Vamos a hacerlo, pero con una condici6n. Tiene 
que encerrar a todos sus hombres en un cuarto a llave. 

Dice: 

—Si, si, si, si. Yo lo hago. Yo soy capitan. Yo hago todo lo que quieras. 

Entonces va el hombre y cerré los dos hombres y entro por el cuarto, va a la 
cama y le dice: 

—Venga, venga por la cama. 

Y el muchacho vino por la cama y cuando se metié en la cama cogié un 
hierro y le pego al capitan. 

Dice: 

— Ay! 

Dicen los otros dos: 

—/Qué bruto es! 

Y le peg6 otra vez. 

—jAy! 

Y le did tantos golpes que lo dejé casi muerto. Ahi cogié el tesoro y lo 
llevé y llejé a su casa y dice: 

Mami, ya tienes pago. 

— Pero como ganaste este dia? 

Entonces él pudia comprar un caballo. Compré el caballo y se vistié de cura. 
Y con el caballo jué y camina, camina hasta llejar en frente de la cueva, y salid 
un hombre y dice: 

—Ay, sefior cura. Venga, que hay un hombre que esta muriendo. 

— Si? Bien. :Llam6 a un médico? 

—Si, sefior, pero el médico no hace mucho bien. 

—Bien, — dice — :cuantos tiene en su casa? 

Dice: 

—Hay tantos. 

Dice: 

—Bien, hay muy pocos. No valen nada. 

Va y coge el hierro y se metié en el cuarto onde estaba el capitan adentro y 
coge el hierro y le da un pegazo. 

—jAy! 
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Y lo dejé casi muerto. Ahi cogié el saco de tesoro y lo llevd. Lo levo a 
la mami y dice: 

—Aqui esta el segundo pago. 

Bien, se jué el hombre otra vez para la gente que habia en la cueva. Llegé 
y vid a un pastor y le dice al pastor, dice: 

—Oye, muchacho, tl quieres hacer cinco pesos? 

Dice: 

—Si, sefor, cémo no. 

—Ali right. Mira. Vete alli y ajunta aquéllos que estan alli y grita “yo 
los pago, yo los pago.” 

Y va el muchacho aquel y ajunté a los hombres y se puso a gritar: 

—Oye, yo los pago, yo pago. 

Y el muchacho se puso a correr y los hombres lo [persiguieron?]. Y el 
hombre cogié su dinero y se lo llevé. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 1538. Thompson, op. cit., K1836, K1321.3.1, 
K1826. Boggs, op. cit., Mt. 1538. Andrade, op. cit., No. 279. J. M. Espinosa, op. cit, 
No. 63. For a complete bibliography and study of the European and Spanish versions of 
this tale, see A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., III, 207-212. 


4 
LA VACA DEL CURA 


Habia un cura que tenia una vaca y un tal Fulano se la quité. Se la robé 
y se la llev6 pa la casa. Y todo el dia, pues, la madre hacia un rico puchero de 
esta vaca al muchacho y al hombre. Conque el padre, el cura, send! un cantar 
al muchacho que dicia: 


La vaca chiquita 

Del padre pequeno 

La tiene mi padre 

En el cuarto [bajero? ]; 
Y todos los dias 

Hace mi madre 

Su rico puchero. 


Pero la madre del muchacho supo lo que habia pasado y sefié otro cantar 
al muchacho que canto en la iglesia. Dice: 


Mcend = ensend. 
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E] padre chiquito 
Esta con mi madre; 
La cuenta sera 

Si mi padre lo sabe. 


NOTES: See Boggs, Index, 1735*A. Thompson, op. cit., K1631. Andrade, op. cit., 
Nos. 287, 292. 


5 
LOS TRES BANDIDOS 


Una vez habia tres bandios y echaron a caminar por mundo, y todo lo que 
tenian para comer eran tres huevos y dos rebanas de pan. Y dicen los bandios 
. - . cuando estaban caminando a lejos hallaron una casita ardento! el monte, 
abandona, una casa muy vieja. Dicen ellos; 

—Pues vamos a descansar aqui y echar un suefo. 

Y se pusieron a descansar, y dice el mas viejo, dice: 

—Pues, no hay bastante pa los tres, no mas tres huevos y dos rebanas de 
pan. Vamos a acostarnos a durmir, y el que se levante y el que diga la mentira 
mas grande se come los tres huevos. 

Y todos otorgaron. Entonces se echaron a durmir, pero el muchacho que 
era mas joven no se qued durmio. A lo que!2 los otros estaban durmiendo él se 
comié los tres huevos y las rebanas de pan. Y entonces se levanté el mas viejo 
y dice: 

—jAla! Levantense todos. 

Todos se levantaron. Dice: 

—Pues yo les voy a dicir lo que yo soné—. Dice: — Yo soné que estaba 
montando por cielo en escalera alta, y monté, monté hasta que . . . hasta que 
toqué el cielo. 

Y dice el otro: 

—Pues yo monté y monté — dice — hasta que pasé el cielo. 

Entonces dijo el muchacho mas joven, dice: 

—Pues yo que los vi dir tan alto me comi los tres huevos y dos rebanas de 
pan porque no pensaba que volvian pa tras. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 1626 (Three Bandits). Thompson, op. cit., K444. 
Boggs, Index, Mt. 1942. This tale is apparently rather old, being found in The Thousand 
and One Nights and in medieval Latin exempla collections like the Scala Celi. It has been 
collected in Russia, various parts of Europe, Iceland, and French Canada. 


“ardento = adentro. 
32a lo que = mientras que. 
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6 
EL HOMBRE QUE TENIA LAS MANOS MAS BLANCAS 


Una vez habia un rey que dicia su hija se casara con el hombre que tuviera 
las manos mas blancas. Y entonces se junté un médico, un marinero y un 
abogao. Y el marinero, pues, trabajaba en un barco, y el capitan lo via 13 que 
usaba guantes. Y entonces le dijo al marinero un dia que se encontraron en 
puerto: 

—Pues, hombre, quitate los guantes, que tienes que pintar el palo. 

El] marinero dice: 

—No, hombre, no me quiero quitar los guantes. 

—Anda, quitatelos; si no, pierdes el trabajo. 

Y entonces el probe marinero se tuvo que montar el palo y pintar el palo. 
Se sucia!# las manos. Y a la tarde cuando vino el rey, pues ya estaba listo para 
ver quien tenia las manos mas blancas, Ilegé el abogao. Sefié las manos y estaban 
muy blanquitas. Entonces el médico sefié las manos de él. Y luego le pregunt6é 
al marinero, dice: 

—Tu, — dice — a ver cémo tienes las manos. 

Y entonces el marinero sacé las manos lIlenas de pesetas de oro. Y dice la 
hija del rey, dice: 

—Ah, contigo me voy a casar. 


NOTES: Thompson, op. cit., M312. 4. 


PEDRO 


Una vez vivia una mujer y tenia un nifio que se llamaba Pedro. Ellos eran 
probes y vivian en una casa vieja, y tenian gallinas y un jardin. La vieja... 
la mujer dijo que si diban a la iglesia . . . pudieran tener mas dinero. 

Pedro se queo en la casa a cuiar las gallinas y lo que la mujer estaba cocin- 
ando. Ella le dijo a Pedro que pusiera manteca en la col y que se echara que 
la gallina no se quitara del nio. 

Cuando la madre vino pa tras, Pedro estaba sentao arriba del nio de la gallina 
y habia puesto la manteca en la col en el jardin. Ella le dijo a Pedro: 


18via = veia. 
M4suciar = ensuciar. 
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—E] domingo que viene ti vas a dir a misa y yo me voy a quear en casa —. 
Y ella dice: — Pedro, cuando ti vaigas a misa, hace lo que tu ves la otra gente 
haciendo. 

Pedro fué a la iglesia otro domingo y siguié la gente que estaban caminando 
pa la iglesia. Pues en paso de?5 ir a la iglesia, la gente fueron a un casamiento. 
Conque él entré en la casa onde estaba el casamiento y se senté en la mesa 
cuando . . . onde la gente estaban comiendo. Cuando él vino pa la casa le dijo 
la madre: 

—Usted mancé!6 una cosa grande y estuvo en buen tiempo en la misa. 

Y él le conté a la madre lo que pasé. La madre le dijo: 

—Pedro, tu no estabas en la iglesia, tu fuiste en otro sitio. 


NOTES: Although I have not found this precise tale elsewhere, its basic motives are 
found in a Spanish folktale (see Boggs, Index, Mt. *1693) and in European jest books (see 
Thompson, op. cit., J1902.1). 


8 
ANNIE Y MARIE 


Annie y Marie vivian con el padre. Un dia el padre le preunté a Annie cOmo 
ella lo queria. Ella le dice: 

—Yo te quieo tanto como el mundo. 

El] preunté a Marie como ella lo queria. Ella le dijo: 

—Yo te quieo como la sal en mi comida. 

Y él cria que Marie no lo queria porque él no cria que era mucho como la 
sal en la comida. Conque el hizo un hombre la llevara en el monte, y él le dijo 
que trujiera los ojos de Marie pa tras. El hombre en paso de matar a Marie 
mat6é un perro y trujo los ojos; y escondié a Marie en el monte. Y otra tarde 
Annie cociné la comida al padre y no le puso sal en la comida. El padre no la 
podia comer conque él le dijo que él sabia que Marie lo queria a él. Conque 
él le dijo al hombre: 

—Yo diera todo lo que tengo en este mundo si yo pudiera tener a Marie pa 
tras conmigo. 

El hombre dice: 

—Usted dame todo lo que tiene y yo le traigo Marie. 

Conque otro dia le trujo Marie y los tres vivieron contentos toa la via. 


%en paso de = en vez de. 
1®mancar = estar ausente. 
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NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 923. This tale also has some elements of Mt. 
510. This is a current motivation theme for the persecution of the heroine in the interna- 
tionally known Cinderella tale. See Thompson, op. cit., H592.1. Boggs, Index, Mt. 923, Mt. 
510. Espinosa, op. cit., I, No. 107. Although this particular motive of the substitution of 


the dog’s eyes was not found, it appears to belong with that group of the compassionate 
executioner under K512. 


9 
LA MADRE CRUEL 


Una vez vivian una mujer y un hombre, y tenian una nifia y un nifo. La 
mujer no le gustaba el nifio conque la . . . lo mandaba a jugar con la abuela. Y 
por las tardes cuando el hombre venia pa casa, él preuntaba por el nifio y la 
hermanita le dijo es casa de la abuela. Un dia él vino y no lo hallé en la casa y 
lo mando buscar y no venia. 

Y la madre lo maté una tarde y tenia la cabeza cocinando en un pote y 
el cuerpo abajo las tablas de la casa. Y cuando se sentaron a comer oyeron una 
voz diciendo: 

—Mi hermanita, no come de mi como padre y madre comen. 

Y el padre sacé las tablas del tablao y hallé el cuerpo del nifio. Y él cogiéd 
la mujer; él supo que la mujer habia hecho eso. Fué y cogié la mujer y amarro 
una pata de dos . . . las patas de dos mulas y hizo una mula iba de cada lado. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 720 I a (mother slays son and hides body under 
the house) ; b (cooks head). Thompson, of. cit., 312, 3110, G61, D1318.7.0.1, Q 416. Boggs, 
Index, Mt. 720*A. Andrade, op. cit., Nos. 125-129. 

The St. Bernard Parish tale is only a fragment of Mt. 720, which is widely found in 
central and northern Europe. It is also found in Grimm. The vital motive of the parent 
unwittingly eating his child is widespread in world folklore, being known especially among 
the Greeks and primitive peoples of Africa, Oceania, and the New World. 


10 


CADENA 


Esto es la . . . era un puente onde vivia una fiera que venia, una serpienta, a 
comerse una muchacha tos los dias. Y el rey dijo que el que matara la serpienta 
lo dejaba casar con la hija. Y cuando Cadena matoé la serpienta y le sacé las 
siete lenguas de la cabeza . . . de esta cabeza. Saco las siete lenguas y las llevd 
con él. Y . . . un negro que habia alli se hallé la cabeza. Y cogid la cabeza y la 
corté y metié en un saco y allego al rey. 
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EI rey dice: 

—Bueno, — dice — palabra de rey no tiene vuelta. 

E] iba a casar el negro con la hija; y Cadena, cuando vid que iba a casar el 
negro con la hija del rey, le dice al perro, dice: 

—Mira — que ya era la boda, dice — vete y quitale la mejor taja que tenga 
el negro en el plato; y si te quiere hacer una cosa traeme un brazo del negro. 

Y¥ entonces el rey preguntd, dice: 

— De quién es ese perro? 

Y le dijeron. Y entonces mandé pa aca Cadena. Le dijo a Cadena, dice: 

—E] perro que entré aqui — dice — ges el tuyo? 

—Si, sefior, — dice — era mi perro. 

—2E] fué el que maté la serpienta? 

—No, la maté yo. — Dice — Mira a ver si la cabeza tiene las siete lenguas. 

Dice: 

—No. 


Dice: — Porque yo las tengo en la faldiquera — dice — porque yo fui el 
que la maté. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 300 I c, II, III b, VII a, b, c. Thompson, op. cit., 
3262, T68,, B11.2.3.1, B11.10, B11.11, H105.1, H105.1.1, H152, 1, H105.1. Boggs, Index, Mt. 
300, Andrade, op. cit., Nos. 95, 96, 97. 

This theme is well known in ancient and medieval literature. It has appeared in Russia, 
northern and central Europe, as far south as Sicily and Greece, in French Canada, and 
among Jamaican Negroes and North American Indians. Various versions of the tale have 
appeared in Andalucia, Extremadura, and Leon in Spain. 


11 
BLANCAFLOR 


Era Juanillo jugador y se fué a correr mundo y se jugo la vida con el diablo. 
E] diablo como era mejor jugador le gano la vida. Le dice: 

—Juanillo, mafiana va a dir a achicar un pozo con un pané!? pa perdonarte 
la vida. 

Juanillo luego se eché a llorar. En eso llegé Blancaflor, dice: 

—Juanillo, — dice — no llora. Yo achicaré el pozo. 

Juanillo fué con la pafié y achicé todo el pozo. Al mediodia el pozo achicao. 
Vino el diablo, y Juan dice: 

Aqui esta el pozo achicao. Yo guardo todo. 


Mpané (Fr. panier) = “basket.” 
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Dice: 
—Maijiana va a tener que desmontar un monte con un hacha de palo. 
Juanillo otra vez se eché a llorar, y llegd Blancaflor, dice: 

—Juanillo, zqué te pasa? 

—Es tu padre quiere que yo desmonte un monte con un hacha de palo. 
¢Cémo yo voy a desmontar un monte con un hacha de palo? 

Dice: 

—No llora, hombre. Yo te desmontaré el monte. 

El otro dia el monte desmontao. Dice el diablo a la mujer, dice: 

—No le podemos hacer nada — dice — porque hace todo —. Dice: —Well— 
dice — mafiana tienes que plantarme trigo y sembrarlo y traerme pan al 
mediodia. 

Juanillo otra vez se echo a llorar. Dice Blancaflor: 

—No llora, hombre. Tendras el trigo sembrao. Vete a la playa. 

Va al campo, al mediodia le trujo el pan cocinao al diablo; y no hay modo 
de matarlo. Dice el diablo: 

—Hombre, Juanillo, mafiana vas a dir a sacar un anillo al medio del mar 
que hay perdio. 

Juanillo se eché a llorar otra vez. 2Qué diba a hacer? Ahi lleg6o Blancaflor, 
dice: 

—No llora — dice — me vas a picarme por bocadito — dice —pero no me 
deja caer una gota de sangre—. Dice — Si dejas caer una gota de sangre — 
dice — voy a ser manca. 

—Hombre, Blancaflor, tu has hecho por mi, — dice — zte voy a matar 
por eso? 

Juanillo la picéd por bocadito y cuando salid una mancha, cay6 de sangre y 
le mancé el dedo chico. Llega Juanillo pa tras y dice al diablo, dice: 

—Aqui tienes el anillo. 

Dice el diablo: 

—wNo se puede matarlo; trae todo—. Dice — Hombre, — dice —lo tnico 
que podemos hacer — dice — vamos a darle a casarse con la hija que quiera —. 
Dice — Si no coge Blancaflor, — dice —— lo mataremos. 

Y Blancaflor dice: 

—Juanillo, mira, papa te ha dao de escoger la muchacha — dice — y nos va 
a poner una mascara a cada uno en la cara y nos va a poner en un cuarto y 
vamos a meter los dedos por el agujero; pero toca, y el que esté manco, dice 
“con ésta me caso,’ — dice — y no me arriba hasta que papa me quite la careta. 
Juanillo fué tocando, tocando hasta que tocé el dedito manco. Dice: 

—Con ésta me caso. 
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Dice el diablo: 

—jArribala! 

Dice: 

—No, hasta que no le quite la careta. 

Y cuando le quité la careta era Blancaflor. Blancaflor se casé con Juanillo. 
Dice el diablo, dice: 

—Ahora si que no lo matamos. 

Cuando estaba . . . se fué a acostar a dormir, llegé el diablo, dice: 

—jBlancaflor! 

— Senior? — Dice — Estamos mal —. Dice — Papa nos quiere matar. 
Vete ahora y trae . . . yo arrancharé!§ los pisos con miel aqui; — dice — y vete 
alli y coge el caballo que corre como el pensamiento; no traigas el que corre 
como el viento porque es mas flaco. 

Juanillo fué al pesebre, como pensamiento era flaco, cogio el que estaba 
gordo, corria como el viento. 

Dice Blancaflor, dice: 

—Hombre, te debes juyir o vamos a ser perdios. 

Puso los botijos de miel y escupid tres escupidas. Cuando Ilegé el diablo 
dice: 

—jBlancaflor! 

—<Sefior? 

Vira pa tras el diablo y dice a la mujer: 

—Entoavia no estan durmios—. Dice otra vez, dice: — ; Blancaflor! 

—2¢Sefior? 

Vira pa tras, no estaban durmios. En un par de horas llega y dice: 

—jBlancaflor! 

—,Sefior? 

Dice: 

—No estan durmiendo. 

Allega pa tras, dice: 

—jBlancaflor! 

No lo contesta. Se metiéd pa dentro y cogié sable, did sablazo. :Qué eran? 
Dos botijos de miel. Cuando probé era miel y era dulce. Vira pa tras y dice a 
la mujer, dice: 

—Si yo sé que tienen la sangre tan dulce, — dice — no los mato. 

Dice la mujer del diablo, dice: 

—Blancaflor te puso a ti dos botijos de miel —. Dice: — Vete al pesebre, 


18arranchar = “to prepare.” 
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si cogié caballo que corre como el pensamiento, no vale la pena correrles atras. 

Llegé al pesebre y el caballo que corre como el pensamiento estaba alli, y 
les vino atras el diablo. Corre, corre, corre, corre, y Blancaflor, cuando mir, 
vid al padre que venia, el diablo. Dice: 

—Juan, — dice — somos perdios —. Dice — Yo me voy a hacer jardin de 
col y te hace un hombre viejo —. Dice — Cuando él preunta si has visto una 
mujer y un hombre pasar por aqui, dile “coles baratas para vender.” 

Asina lo hizo Juan. Ella se hizo jardin y él el viejo. Llega el diablo y 
preunta: 

—2éNo viste a un hombre y una mujer pasar por aqui? 

Dice: 

—Coles baratas para vender. 

—No, hombre. Una mujer y un hombre pasar por aqui. 

Dice: 

—Coles baratas para vender. 

Se viré pa tras el diablo y llegé y le dice a la mujer, dice: 


—2Qué va? ... preunté y me dijo que coles baratas . . . un jardinero 
jalaol® que decia coles baratas para vender. 
Dice: 


—Animal, si ti coges y cortas las coles, matas al hombre, — dice — matas 
a dos. 

Dice: 

—Vamos a dir tu ahora. 

Ahi la diabla cogiéd con el diablo. Y la diabla sabia mas que el diablo 
entoavia. Corre, corre, corre, y Blancaflor miré y los vid, dice: 

—Alli vienen nuestra madre y mi padre — dice — pero aqui no nos esca- 
pamos —. Dice — Hombre, el unico que puede hacer — dice —es botar mi 
peineta. 

Boté la peineta y hizo un monte de pico. Pero llegé el] momento que pasaron 
el monte. Dice Blancaflor: 

—Mira pa tras y los vuelves a ver venir —. Dice — Hombre, — dice — alli 
vienen otra vez. Hay una sola cosa que nos puede salvar. 

Cogié un bocao2® de la camisa y el botén, y hizo un rio de leche. Y se 
pusieron a beber, beber, beber, pero no pudieron bebérselo todo y tuvieron 
que virar. Blancaflor se salvé. Alli llegaron a un sitio, Blancaflor dice a su 
marido, dice: 


jalao = “drunk.” 
*°bocao = piece. 
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—Yo voy a hallar mi familia —. Dice — Mira, por Dios te pido —. Dice — 
Vete a ver tu familia pero nunca te dejas tocar de naiden — dice — porque vas 
a ser olvidao de la flor de la olivar. 

Juan fué a la su casa y cuando Ilegé, como era su madre, dice: 

—Ay, hijo; ay, hijo. 

Dice: 

—No me toca, no me toques. 

Pero fué tanto que la madre se le abrazé, olvidé Blancaflor. Alli se eché 
una novia y Juanillo estaba ya para casarse. Y vino a convidar; y Blancaflor 
era costurera, convid6é a la costurera. Y cuando llegé, Blancaflor fué al casa- 
miento y se compré un pajarito y una varita. Cuando llegé y un macaquito, 
cuando lleg6 a la boda, Blancaflor dicia: 

—¢Te acuerdas, pajarito, cuando papa te hizo achicar aquel pozo con aquel 
pané? — Swish. 

—jAy! Yo me voy acordando. 

Dice: 

—éTe acuerdas, pajarito, cuando papa te hizo picar . . . tumbar el monte 
con el hacha de palo? — Swish. 

Dice: 

—jAy! Me voy acordando. 

Dice: 

—Te acuerdas, pajarito, cuando tuviste que plantar trigo, sembrarlo, y 
traer pan al mediodia? — Swish. 

Dice: 

—j;Ay! Que me voy acordando. 

Dice: 

— Te acuerdas cuando ti me cortaste por bocadito me dejaste caer una 
gota de sangre pa sacar un anillo? — Swish. 

Dice: 

—jAy! Que me voy acordando. 

Dice: — :Te acuerdas cuando yo te dije a ti que no te dejaras tocar de 
naiden, que dibas a ser olvidado de la flor del olivar? — Swish. 

Dice: — ;Ay! Aquésta es mi mujer, a la otra no la quiero. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, oP. cit., Mt. 313 I a; II b (not in FFC 74: bail out well with 
basket; cut down woods with wooden hatchet; plant grains and bring bread by noon; 
bring ring from sea), c, d; III a, b (transformation to cabbage patch and vendor), c (comb 
mountain; shirt becomes milk river); IV; Vd; VI. 

Thompson, of. cit., $221.2, G 465, H1023.2 (in basket), H1095 (with wooden axe, cf. 
H1115), H1103 (plant wheat and bring bread by noon), H1132.1, G530.2, H161 (cf. H324), 
H57.2, D100.1; the motive of substituted jars of honey, which father takes for blood of boy 
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and girl, seems not to appear in the Motive Index, and should be, perhaps, under K525; the 
motive of boy sent by devil’s daughter to bring horse swift as thought but not the one as 
swift as wind, which he brings, seems not to appear in the Motive Index, but perhaps 
should be related to B181.1 horse with magic speed, with reference to G303.95, man 
carried through air as swift as wind or thought (cf. D2122.3, magic journey as swift as 
thought) ; D671 (cabbage patch and vendor), D672 (comb becomes mountain and piece 
of shirt becomes milk river; cf. D1072.1 and D1076), D2003, D2004.2 (embrace), H13, 
K1911.3. 


Boggs, Index, Mt. 313, 313A. Espinosa, op. cit., I, Nos. 122-125. Andrade, op. cit., 
Nos. 48-58. 

This well-known Grimm theme is widely known in a great variety of complex forms in 
Europe, from Lappland to Sicily, also in Russia and among New World Indians. This is one 
of the most popular of Spanish folktales, being found in most of the major regions of 
Spain from Asturias to Andalucia, in Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Mexico, and in other 
parts of the Spanish-speaking world. Various important portions and individual motives 
of this complicated tale structure have appeared in ancient literature, India, the Arabian 
Nights, Africa, Iceland, the Cape Verde Islands, Jamaica, French Canada, and Indonesia. 


12 
LA DIOSA AVENA 


Eran tres hermanos Antonio, Juan y Pablo; y tenian su probe padre malo. 
Y el padre se les murid. Y Antonio y Pablo golvieron pa tras y compartieron 
los bienes; y lo poco que queaba, dijeron ellos entre ellos. Dicen: 

—E] que le meta el pufial mas jondo a papa — dice — se quea con el bien. 

Well, Antonio cogié el pufial y lo metié hasta el mango. Y Pablo, como era 
de ésos, lo metid mas. Y Juan dice: 

—Yo no jago. Quéanse ustedes con todo; y yo voy a coger a mi probe de 
pare y voy a hacer lo que puea. 

Lo enterré abajo la escalera y se fué a correr mundo, y se encontré a un 
hombre viejo. Dice: 

—Ay, hijo zquién mas te quiere que aqui te manda — dice — la suerte mia? 

Dice: 

—Hombre, ya que esta en la suerte tuya quéate aqui conmigo que yo te 
cuidaré. 

Se queé con el pobre viejo pero era Dios. Y estando con el viejo, muchas 
jaquitas pasaron; y él, como le gustaba mucho la jaquita negra, le dice: 

—Ay — dice Dios — :qué miras? 

Dice: 

—Estoy mirando las jaquitas pasar —. Dice — Yo quisiera tener dinero 
para comprar la negra que me gusta muicho. 
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Y Dios le dijo: 
—La tendras —. 


Porque era la jaquita negra su padre y él no lo sabia. Pero cuando estaba 
con Dios y estaba bien y la jaquita negra lo criaba, los hermanos dijeron al rey, 
dice: — La diosa Avena, mi hermano Juan lo va a buscar. 

Y mandé el rey hasta Juan, dice: 

—Juan, me han dicho tus hermanos que puedes buscar la diosa Avena. 

Dice: 

—Hombre, sefor rey, — dice — :cémo yo voy a ir a buscar la diosa Avena 
— dice — cuando naiden en el mundo puede buscar la diosa Avena onde esta, — 
dice — que esta en un castillo en el mar. 

Dice: 

—Tus hermanos dicen tu la puedes buscar, — dice — y la vas a dir a buscar 
dentro tres dias que lo pienses. 

E] pobre Juan se fué pa tras a su cuarto y se echo a llorar. Llegé la jaquita 
negra. Le dice: 

—2Qué te pasa, Juan, hombre? 

Dice: 

—Hombre, :qué me va a pasar, jaquita? Que mis hermanos dijeron al rey 
que yo puedo dir a buscar la diosa Avena y ¢:cémo yo la voy a buscar? 

—Dile que tu vas a buscar — dice — que te jaiga un barco como no hay 
otro en el mundo, que te ponga una banda de musica como no haiga otra en el 
mundo mejor; y que te dé un cafion con una buena bala de cera y cargao de 
harina. 

Juan fué y se lo dijo al rey. Fué en busca la diosa Avena. Dice: 

—Que no entre mas que uno al viaje — dice. 

Y él salié pa fuera. Cuando llegé el barco dice Juan, dice: 

—Adui. 

Se puso a tocar onde estaba la diosa Avena. — De uno al viaje, — dice — no 
dos. 

Y comenzaron a entrar uno y salia, y el otro entraba y salia, y dice la mujer 
a Juan: 

—Al] diablo — dice — sera giieno llevar a la diosa Avena que vea esto; es 
una cosa que nunca vistes. 

—Ay, mujer, — dice — :quién sabe pa qué hacer esto? 

—No, hombre, esto no es na y es que el mundo se divierta, — dice — va. . . 
vamos a llevarla. 

La llevaron y cuando la Ilevaron, el barco se despidié con ella. Y cuando 
diba el barco, la diosa Avena mont6 una nube muy mala que se comia el barco, 
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pero Juan bota harina al agua y los cafionazos la rumpié. Y siguié pa alante y 
dice la diosa Avena . . . hay un anillo que tenia y lo boté al mas jundo del mar, 
dice: 

—Conmigo se ha de casar y este anillo ha de sacarse. 

Cuando llegaron onde estaba el rey, llegé bien. Dice al rey: 

—Aqui tiene la diosa Avena, sefior rey. 

Dice la diosa Avena: 

—Well, estoy aqui, pero tu tendras que dir a sacar un anillo que yo boté al 
medio del mar si te quieres casar conmigo. 

Y el rey no lo podia sacar, y sus hermanos dicen: 

—Juan lo va a sacar. 

Well, el pobre Juan golvié pa tras. A los tres dias el rey lo mand6 buscar. 
Dice: 

—Juan, — dice — te doy tres dias pa pensarlo—. Dice — Que tiene que 
dir a sacar el anillo que boto la diosa Avena. 

El pobre Juan se fué pa tras onde su cuarto y llegé su jaquita. 

—?Qué te pasa, Juan? 


Dice: 

—zQué me pasa? Ay, que quieren que vaiga a sacar el anillo que botd 
la diosa Avena al medio del mar —. Dice — :Cémo lo diba a sacar? 

—Dile al rey que ti vas, — dice — pero si te ofrece el barco no cojas; — 
dice — coge a pie por la playa—. Dice-—Camina y camina hasta que en- 
cuentres un peje muy grande, — dice — pero no le cojas miedo —. Dice — 
Agarralo. 


Well, el pobre Juan lo hizo. Dice: 

—Yo voy a buscar el anillo. 

Siguié en la playa, en la playa, en la playa hasta que encontré el peje que 
queria coger. Lo cogid por las agallas, y el peje dice: 

—Por Dios, Juan, — dice — no me mates. Dime lo que quieras. 

Dice: 

—Quiero que me dé el anillo que boté la diosa Avena al medio del mar. 

Dice: 

—cCoja un pitito que tengo aqui abajo las agallas y pita. 

Juan comenzé a pitar, y a pitar, y a pitar; y todos los pejes llegaban y naiden 
trae el anillo hasta que llegé Juanillo cojo. Luego uno dice: 

—Si — dice — aqui tengo el anillo en la punta la trompita. 

Well, lo cogié Juan y lo llevé al rey y le dice: 

—aAdqui lo tienes, sefior rey. 

La diosa Avena le dijo al rey, dice: 
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—No contigo, con Juan que me voy a casar porque él trujo el anillo, no ta. 

Y cogié muchas semillas y las boté en un cuarto. Dice: 

——Conmigo se ha de casar y estas semillas ha de recoger. 

Dicen los hermanos de Juan, dicen: 

—Well, — dicen — Juan lo jace. 

El probe . . . el rey mand6 buscar el probe Juan. El probe Juan vino otra vez. 
Dice el rey: 

—Juan, — dice — dicen que ti tienes que sacar después las semillas estas y 
Si no pena de la vida. 

El probe Juan se fué llorando otra vez al cuarto. Llega su pobre jaquita y dice: 

—2Qué te pasa, Juan? 

Dice: 

—éQué me pasa? — Dice — que quieren que recoja — dice — un cuarto lleno 
de semillas. :Cémo lo voy a recoger? 

Dice: 

—No le digas, hombre —. Dice — Vete alla y di las hormiguitas hormigonas 
“por la volunta que Dios te da y la liberta — dice — recoge aquellas semillitas.” 
Y entonces seran recogidas. 

Well, Juan fué y lo dijo, dijo al rey que las diba a recoger. Dice: 

—Hormiguitas, por la volunta que Dios te da recégenme toas las semillitas 
esas. 

Esotro dia todas semillas recogidas. Dice la diosa Avena dice al rey, dice: 

—Con Juan me voy a casar, no contigo. 

Well, eché un grande tanque a jerver con asaite. Dice al rey: 

—Conmigo se ha de casar y en este tanque se ha de botar. 

Dicen los hermanos de Juan, dicen: 

—Juan lo jace —. Porque crian que Juan diba a morir botandose alli. 

El rey mando buscar a Juan, dice: 

—Juan, dice que .. . tus hermanos dicen que tu te puedes botar en este tanque 
y salir por otro lao. 

Dice Juan: 

—,Cémo lo voy a hacer esto? Por morir escalfao o morir encurtio; si no, pena 
de la vida, pena de la vida. 

Se eché a llorar y fué a su cuarto. Vino la jaquita, dice: 

—2Qué te pasa, Juan? 

—Dicen que me tengo que meter en un tanque de agua jerviendo — dice — y 
salir por otro lao — dice — para casar el rey con la diosa Avena. 

Dice: 

—No, Juan —. Dice — Matame a mi y bafiate en mi sangre bien bafiao y 
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cuando te preunta el rey onde te bajias, dile que mate el toro mas negro que tiene 
en la playa y se bafie alli — dice — y quéate alli y tu te queas con la diosa Avena. 

Y Juan no la queria matar. Dice: 

—No, jaquita. 

Dice: 

—No, Juan, — dice — matame, mira que soy tu padre que esta penando 
por ti. 

Juan lo hizo. Fué, zambullio en el tanque y salié por otro lao. Volvié a zam- 
bullir y salid por otro lao. No se caldeaba. El rey dice: 

—Pero, Juan, qué quieres tu? 

Dice: 

—Sefior rey, mandame aca el toro mas negro que tenga en la playa, y cuando 
usted lo mate, se bafia en la sangre y se bota ardento. 

Well, el rey lo mando jacer; y cuando se botdé ardento, el rey se queé chi- 
charrao. Y Juan se queéd con diosa Avena y los hermanos deserté el sitio. 


NOTES: Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Mt. 506 I (boy gives father decent burial); Mt. 
513 I a (rewards hero with colt); Mt. 531 II b (brothers); Mt. 513 I b (grateful dead- 
colt-father provides magic ship, orchestra, cannon and wax ammunition), III b, g (task 
set by enchantress and king); Mt. 554 II b (ants); Mt. 534* (oil). 

Thompson, op. cit. The introductory motive of desecration of father’s corpse by brothers 
probably belongs with the Q200’s, but the motive remains truncated, for no punishment is 
specified for them; rather, in our tale, these brothers merely serve to set off by contrast the 
goodness of their brother who is to be the hero, E341 (for decent burial), Q2 (old man 
rewards kind brother with his dead father as colt — D131, cf. E313-1), H912, H1381.3.1, 
E373, D1121, D1275.1, cannon and wax ammunition not found; attempted destruction of 
boat by enchantress not found; H310, H1132.1, E366, 13548.2.1, H1091.1, D1841.2 (oil —cf. 
H1510), D1346.4 (blood of grateful dead father as colt), Q414.1. 

Boggs, Index, Mt. 513, 531, 554. Espinosa, op. cit., I, No. 140. Andrade, op. cit., Nos. 
112, 113, 114. 

This is a badly confused and fragmentary version of Mt. 513 mixed with elements from 
the grateful dead (Mt. 506) and grateful animals (Mt. 554). The major pattern (of Mt. 
513) appears in Grimm and rather widely over Europe from Lappland to Greece, in Rus- 
sia, and among North American Indians. It is rather well-known in Spain, from Asturias 
to Andalusia, where its versions are rather typically compounded with elements of Mt. 621. 
Various individual motives of this mixture are found in ancient classical and Hindu litera- 
ture, the Arabian Nights, Japan, Africa, Iceland, Cape Verde Islands, French Canada, and 
Indonesia. The general theme of the grateful dead appears to be current in most major 
culture areas over the world. 
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“THE WRIGHT’S CHASTE WIFE” DISINTERRED 


by 
R. H. Llewellyn 


Very few critics appear to have shared the enthusiasm for “The Wright’s 
Chaste Wife” which was expressed by F. J. Furnivall in the preface to his 1865 
edition of this 15th-century fabliau (EETS, 12), in which he declares that 
“Good wine needs no bush, and this tale needs no Preface. . . . If anyone having 
taken it up is absurd enough to lay it down without finishing it, let him lose the 
fun and let all true men pity him.” Adam of Cobsam, the author of this 672- 
line tale in verse, adds Furnivall, “must have been one of the Chaucer breed.” 

For a generation the fabliaux of Chaucer have been receiving critical praise. 
And, in the work of recent critics, one finds it said that “their element of reality 
makes them timeless” (Tatlock, Mind and Art of Chaucer, p. 98) and that 
“their style is as clean and as sharp as a whistle” (Coghill, The Poet Chaucer, 
p. 132). Perhaps one may, without undue cynicism, suggest that the element of 
reality and the style of such things as “The Miller’s Tale” are about as im- 
portant reasons for their appeal to most readers in 1953 as they were for that 
primeval audience which “loughe and pleyde” at the “nyce cas of Absolon and 
hende Nicholas.” 

Now, “The Wright’s Chaste Wife” is hardly to be compared with any of 
Chaucer’s fabliaux on the basis of its element of reality or of its style. But it is 
marked by the same overflowing good spirits which delight the readers of 
Chaucer’s tales and is surely worthy of reexamination. 

A summary of the tale is likely to give comfort to those who regard the 
fabliau as a source of interest only to the most frivolous. It concerns a car- 
penter whose bride brings as her dowry only a garland of roses which will remain 
fresh only so long as she observes her marriage vows (see Thompson, Motif- 
Index, H432.1, “Rose as Chastity Index”; D975.2, “Magic Rose”; and D1652.7, 
“Unfading Garlands”). In quick succession, a knight, at whose castle the 
carpenter is temporarily employed, his steward, and the “procter of the parish 
church” arrive at the carpenter’s home to test the garland, and all quickly find 
themselves in a pit which he has built in the middle of his house. The poem 
closes as the wife of the knight fetches her husband home, astonished that he 
is capable of performing the menial tasks which the carpenter’s wife has forced 
her tenants to perform in order to win their meals. 

Adam of Cobsam is not a writer to be brought forward as a competitor of 
Chaucer in the art of description. His poem lacks the minutely detailed pictures 
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of persons and places that make the tales of the Reeve and the Miller so satis- 
fying to any reader blessed with an “inward eye.” The lady on whom the heart 
of the Wright comes to be set is no Alisoun: 


... feyre and fre; 

Of her, word sprang wyde, 
For sche was bothe stabyll and trewe, 
Meke of maners, and feyr of hewe; 

So seyd men in that tyde. (32-36) 


Nor is the description of the new home built by the Wright, with its forty-foot 
pit set in the midst, to be compared with that of the ample bedroom of “deynous 
Symkyn” and his curious family. 

But the character of the Wife and the Knyght, employer of the Wright and 
first in the series of her visitors, are extremely convincing and appealing. The 
Wife is notable chiefly for her complete self-possession and her failure to dis- 
cern anything humorous or even irregular in her business-like treatment of her 
guests. After she has accepted the forty-mark fee from the Knight and has led 
him upstairs to the “wonder strange gyle” through which he has plunged “forty 
fote and somedele more” to the bottom of the pit, he was “sone owte of her 
thought” and she “went in to her lofte” and “satte and dyd here dede.” Only 
after heated pleading on his part does she agree to furnish him the necessaries 
of existence during his stay — provided he beat flax for her: 


= “Syr lord,” sche seyd, “have thou that, 
And lerne for to swete.”” (224-225) 


After the steward has joined his lord, the two are bid “swyngylle on fast. . . 
This werke must nedys be done, all that ys here yn.” Finally, despite the ex- 
treme embarrassment experienced by the Wright on finding his cellar full of 
sweating betters, the Wife is not content to see them released until the Knyght’s 
lady has seen her lord in his abasement: 


“Nay, then sorowe come on my snowte 
If they passe hens to-daye 
Tyll that my lady come and see 
Howe they would have done wyth me.” (560-563) 


The position of the Knight in all this, induced though it is by little more 
than innocent curiosity, is of course extremely uncomfortable. The greater part 
of the appeal of the poem arises from his good-natured acceptance of the straits 
he has got himself into and his ability to “swete” generously without feeling any 
the slightest animosity towards the authoress of his trials. After he has com- 
menced his flax-beating chore and is joined by his steward, who has plummeted 
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forty feet to take his place beside his lord, the Knight looks up from his work 
just long enough to say, 


“What devyll art thou: 
And thou hadest falle on me nowe, 
Thowe hadest hurt me full sore.” (316-318) 


Perhaps the best speech he is given by Adam is his reply to the steward’s aston- 


ished question, “What do you here?” The Knight, delicate and undaunted, 
replies. 


“Felowe, wyth-owtyn oth, 
For o erand we come bothe.” (328-329) 


A reliable test of maturity is the ability to make the best of a bad job. The 
Knight reveals himself, during his period of suffering, as one of the most mature 
men ever described — and perhaps nowhere better than in his assuming the 
foremanship of the group in the cellar. There is to be no shoddy workmanship: 


“Thou spynnest to grete, 
Therfor thou schalt have no mete, 
That thou schalt well see.” (517-519) 


He takes on his full stature, however, only at the close of the poem, when his 
lady has answered the summons of the Wife and stands peering over the edge 
of the pit, flanked by the Wright and his Wife, and asking, “What doo you 
there?” Surely, few men have ever been confronted with a situation calling for 
greater powers of diplomacy or greater aplomb. Like the wise man he is, he 
attempts to shield nothing, but does not thrust the full truth on his lady: 


“Dame, we by owre mete full dere, 
Wyth gret travayle and peyne; 
I pray you helpe that we were owte, 
And I wyll swere wyth-owtyn dowte 
Never to come here agayne.” (578-582) 


Finally, after release has come for the three prisoners, the Knight forestalls 
the storm that might well have come: 


“Dame, and ye hadde bene wyth us, 
Ye would have wrought, by swete Ihesus, 
As well as dyd we.” (607-609) 


The Lord and his lady fade from sight as they make a stop, on their journey 
home, to “here the fowyls syng” in a wood through which their road passes. 


And so they went home; 
Thys seyd Adam of Cobsam. (619-620) 
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It may well be, as Louis Cazamian would have it, that the history of English 
humorous writing for the two centuries after Chaucer is one of “almost unre- 
lieved anti-climax” (The Development of English Humor, p. 130) and that the 
“comic verve” which finds outlet in the popular literature of those years is “too 
explicit to afford us direct evidence of the presence and activity of the proper 
spirit of humor” (/bid., pp. 156-157). It would be a mistake, however, to lose 
sight entirely of a writer who reveals so much of Chaucer’s delight in “this 
wrecched world” and so much of his ability to transform indecorous incident 
into true comedy. 


Temple University 
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THREE BIBLICAL RIDDLES FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


by 
Thomas B. Stroup 


The following three riddles were told to his grandchildren by the late Brad- 
ley Johnson (ca. 1816-1902) of Henderson County, North Carolina.1 Except 
for one instance, which is noted, he told his riddle as it was told to him, and he 
took much pleasure in the telling. According to him, these riddles are traditional, 
being handed down by word of mouth in his family. Yet they would appear 
to be of literary origin. Obviously their literary quality is of a high order. The 
first two are outright Biblical riddles, designed apparently to test the hearers’ 
Biblical knowledge; and the third requires some knowledge of church history 
as well. 


Eve? 


In a garden there strayed 

A beautiful maid 

As fair as the flowers of morn. 
The first day of her life 

She was made a wife 
And died before she was born. 


JONAH IN THE WHALE’s BELLY 


There was a thing in days of old 
Of which I make a wonder. 
It had in it a living soul 
Which after God did hunger. 
It never sinned in all its life, 
It was so well-behaved; 
It never had one spark of grace, 


*Communicated to the writer by J. S. Stroup of Hendersonville, North Carolina, grand- 
son of Bradley Johnson. Johnson was a man of some prominence in the community, being 
a large landholder and holding from time to time the office of county commissioner. He 
was remarkably well-read, especially in the Scriptures and in history, and he was a good 
storyteller. His grandfather, James Johnson, born in Dublin, came to Virginia early enough 
to fight through the Revolution; thereafter he settled in western North Carolina. 

*Professor Archer Taylor writes me that this is an international riddle, though its versi- 
fication is distinctly English. He believes these riddles were disseminated by almanacs and 
other ephemeral publications. 
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And how can it be saved? 
Yet this thing obeyed God, 

Though it was no professor; 
And it was given as a rod 

To punish a transgressor. 
From Adam’s race it never came; 
To the angels’ tribe it does not belong. 
Yet it had in it a living spark that must 
Forever suffer pain in hell 

Or live among the just. 


THE ROOSTER 


He was not the Wandering Jew, nor the son of Noah, nor Saint John, nor 
any of the old Levis. Before they were, he was. Doors and windows fly open 
at his prophecy; yet he goes bare-footed and wears no hat. His beard is as red 
as vermillion. He never knew his father, nor sucked the breast of his mother; 
yet kings and queens make much of him. He once preached a sermon to the 
Bishop of Rome, convinced him of his sins, and brought tears to his eyes.* 
University of Kentucky 


®This line and the rest of the riddle were added deliberately by Johnson, who thought 
the piece was too weak as it stood, and tried thus to improve it by his addition. 

‘This riddle reminds one a little of Claretus’ cock riddle (no. 2) and of Hans Folz’ riddle 
on the same subject. (See Archer Taylor’s The Literary Riddle before 1600, Berkeley, Calif., 
1948, p. 70 and p. 97.) 
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RECENT LITERATURE OF BALLADS AND SONGS 


by 
Branford P. Millar 


The Ballads. By M. J. C. Hodgart. Hutchinson’s University Library, No. 38. 
London: Hutchinson House (New York: Longmans, Green), 1950. 184 pp. 
7s.6d ($1.60 text; $2.00 trade). 


An Index of English Songs. Compiled by E. A. White and edited by Margaret 
Dean-Smith. London: The English Folk Dance and Song Society, 1951. 
xv, 58 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Shantymen and Shantyboys: Songs of the Sailor and Lumberman. By William 
M. Doerflinger. New York: Macmillan, 1951. xxiii, 374 pp. $8.00. 


Traditional Songs From Nova Scotia. By Helen Creighton and Doreen Senior. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1950. xvi, 284 pp. $6.50. 


Texas Folk Songs. By William A. Owens. Publications of the Texas Folklore 
Society, No. XXIII. Dallas: University Press in Dallas, 1950. 302 pp. 
$5.00. 


Animal Folk Songs for Children. By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1950. 80 pp. $2.50. 


From time to time the Southern Folklore Quarterly has reviewed singly as 
they appeared a good many books of and about ballads and songs. Occasionally, 
however, one would wish to deal with such books not separately but with the 
added perspectives of each other, so that the various objects and methods of 
collection might be viewed together with historical and theoretical studies. 
There are several recent books which would seem to be amenable to such a 
consideration. 

The Ballads, the first book on the English and Scottish ballads in a good 
many years by an English scholar, modestly claims to be a short summary of 
a few of the things that are known about them, one not too heavily laden with 
theory. Considering the “great mound of speculation and controversy” that 
has been heaped over them, this is no mean task. Yet the author has succeeded 
in making an admirable resume. By being relatively brief he has been able to 
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make “the main features of the landscape” stand out in relief. But more im- 
portant is the fact that for him, as for many others, the major controversial 
issues were settled with Gerould’s study of twenty years ago. ‘“Gerould’s atti- 
tude,” he says, “makes the question of origins seem of secondary importance 
and it helps to free the literary criticism of the ballads from antiquarian purism, 
since ‘beauty may come in at any point’ in the process of oral transmission. His 
views on communal re-creation are generally acceptable, but it may be felt that 
he paid very little attention to the ‘literary’ quality of the best ballad versions, 
or the reshaping of traditional material” (p. 157). The latter process he looks 
upon as providing some of the most promising recent studies, and to the defici- 
ency of literary criticism he offers some amendment in the present study. 

Those of us who grew up under the communalist dogma are reminded by 
Hodgart that in its essence this has long been regarded by the British — among 
whom it never took hold strongly — as a Germanic-American romantic fiction. 
For Hodgart “pure” folk ballads are rare to the point of practical inconse- 
quence; in their origins they are multiple and, as well as in their early develop- 
ment and continued transmission, continually dependent upon a state of reci- 
procity with various literary traditions and subject to learned shaping and 
reshaping. Primarily they are an art form, and it is as such that he studies 
them. In general he favors, though he does not demonstrate, the theory of 
descent from aristocrat to peasant, from the literature of the elite to the com- 
mon, often instrumented through the intermediate agency of such as the “yeo- 
man minstrels” and subsequent professionals. The apotheosis of ballad art, 
for him, occurs in the event of a reversal of the scale, when the traditional 
ballads — with their timeless phraseology and rich overtones of buried experi- 
ence — are reworked by skilled literary hands. 

This perspective is developed consistently under the headings of the poetry 
of the ballads, the music, the early and later history, the folklore, some ballad 
communities, the ballads and literature, and ballad scholarship. In my opinion 
the major contributions of the study are twofold. The first is, what I have al- 
ready suggested, the clarity of the line which is hewed through the history of 
the ballad itself and the scholarship about it. The evidence for dating the 
tentative emergence of the ballads in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
marshalled with neatness. The relation of the ballads to several varieties of 
medieval verse and to the break in verse form and narrative subject and tech- 
nique from Anglo-Saxon traditions is treated with considerable discrimination 
and, as in Chambers’ recent study, without undue insistence on any one strain. 
(Unlike Chambers, he accepts the early “Judas” as a bona fide ballad, on the 
basis of its dramatic and stylistic characteristics.) The remaining subjects 
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demonstrate the complex relations of ballads among themselves, with folklore, 
and with other literature; the function of the ballads in their communities; as 
well as the relation not only of the ballads themselves but also of ballad scholar- 
ship to the history of ideas and literary taste. He has also contributed a brief 
study of “Lord Thomas” which suggests a French archetype. 

The other important accomplishment is the short chapter on the poetry of 
the ballads, which strikes me as an unusually sensitive treatment of their 
appeal. Suggestive analogies in narrative technique are made to the film 
“montage,” the strip cartoon, the Bayeux tapestry. The story is seen as mov- 
ing in bounds, against the background of regular stanzaic melody, formal verse 
pattern, and conventional phrases; the rapidity and violence of the action 
contrasts with the decorum of the verse; the epithets and conventional phrases 
leave one to concentrate on the story, and along with the repetitions, parallel- 
isms, and refrains often convey an almost liturgical solemnity, a ritualistic 
character. The submersion of the individual style, the sense of detachment, 
and the habit of ironic understatement, constitute the impersonality which is 
a part of the penumbra of folklore. The imagery of the ballads, seldom ori- 
ginal, is symbolic in effect: often built on a fragmentary folklore, it sets up 
imaginative reverberations which depend upon imperfect understanding, some- 
what in the manner of symboliste poetry. In these terms Mr. Hodgart has 
given fresh statement to the familiar manner and devices of the ballads. 

He emphasizes the high level of poetic skill involved in the best ballads: 
“The true folk-poetry is often scattered and fugitive, appearing momentarily 
in otherwise dull ballads. The height of the ballad art is reached when this 
imaginative beauty of folk-tradition is caught and fixed by skilled poets, poets 
able to keep the essentials of tradition and unite them with the literary graces” 
(p. 45). He feels that the period of 1740-1780 was most productive of such 
art in the hands of anonymous poets who worked somewhat in the manner of 
Burns and who “gave the ballads their final form as far as literary criticism is 
concerned” (p. 108). 

There are those who would object to this position on various grounds, theo- 
retical and historical, but it is nevertheless consistent with Mr. Hodgart’s in- 
sistence on the literary affinities, his view that the ballads, although deriving 
much of their character from folklore and the circumstances of tradition, both 
in subject matter and style, are essentially an art form — not a scientific cate- 
gory — and therefore not to be viewed or judged in separate terms, historically 
or critically. There is perhaps something anomalous in a sophisticated esthetic 
which perforce rejects as inferior the greater part of the ballads; perhaps there 
is a failure to account for the popularity of the ballads among the majority of 
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those who have cherished them. But I think it may be well for us to recognize 
that a double standard has long been in effect. To a certain extent, our very 
notion of the “popular’’ ballad is derived from the imposition of a set of critical 
presuppositions about a hypothetical type upon a heterogeneous aggregate of 
popular narrative songs, and the consequent extraction from this mass of those 
that conform to the prescription. It will always be difficult to disentangle their 
origins and history from the matter of their “literary” success. If some will 
find Mr. Hodgart in too self-conscious a “literary” preoccupation, yet a contem- 
porary critical sensitiveness is surely entitled to a whirl at the subject and cannot 
be more fruitless than some of the esthetics of antiquarianism we have had. 

Certainly no survey of the ballad is going to satisfy all parties to the con- 
troversy, though the element of controversy has been receding, and though the 
major theses of this book do, I expect, represent the most generally acceptable 
views. This is a book that is lucid and refined, both in scholarship and in 
presentation. As an introductory exposition of its subject to the general reader 
or student it is more than satisfactory. And it may be read with interest by 
informed students and even the specialists in the field. It might be of no little 
assistance in clearing the murky air that has made the place of the ballad in 
literary history at times excessively vague. 

The Index of English Songs is introduced with the remark that it will be 
useful and not premature, “since, by common consent there is now little song 
left in England likely to be worth publication.” This appears to be an official 
statement that the patient is dead; but as sometimes occurs, the sadness of the 
not unexpected demise is alleviated by the reading of the will. The present work 
gives ready access to the riches of fifty years of collecting published in the 
Journal of the Folk Song Society, 1899-1931, and its continuation the Journal 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, to 1950. Useful it is, in making 
available an index of titles and first lines of all the English songs contained 
therein. (Some not in English were indexed separately in their original ap- 
pearance.) These are arranged alphabetically, with cante-fables, carols, chan- 
ties, game-songs, May-day songs, street cries, and wassail songs conveniently 
grouped together. It is the quirk of this index — and every index has its twists 
and turns — that the titles and first lines of most of these special sections ap- 
pear also in alphabetical order in the main body of the index, but a good many 
of the chanties and the street cries do not. Since both of the latter forms are 
readily recognized, an awareness of this condition will remedy the possible 
attendant oversights. 

All of us who use these collections are greatly indebted to the compiler and 
editor for greatly increasing their utility. In retrospect, one must lament that 
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the Society, in its preoccupation with music, often gave short shrift to the texts 
of songs, but one is also reminded by the /mdex of some of its splendid articles 
(here listed), and its fruitful practice of joint editorial criticism and commen- 
tary upon texts. It is a pleasure to report on the raising of one more step of 
the ballad student’s ascent to an unattainable bibliographical heaven. 

From the viewpoint of America, which balladwise is still the land of plenty, 
one might be inclined to be skeptical that the springs of English balladry are 
so completely dried up as is reported. Here, as in England, the more collection 
now, the more repetition. But American collections continue to be gathered and 
and to be published. None of them fails to add its quota of interesting items, 
and steadily they add to our stock of variants and our knowledge of oral tradi- 
tions. Apparently it is still profitable to continue collecting in America — at 
least it is an unquenchable pursuit as the sun of a genuine oral tradition sinks 
in the west. 

Doerflinger’s Shantymen and Shantyboys may well take its place as the 
single best American collection of the songs of the sailor and lumberman. It 
is extensive in presenting some 157 songs: 45 shanties proper; 53 ballads and 
songs of the sea, ships, sailors, and fishermen; 31 of the woods and the shanty- 
boys; and 28 gathered from sailors and woodsmen but known widely among 
others, like “Wexford Girl,” “Jack Tar,” and “Drowsy Sleeper.” To the liter- 
ature of the subject it adds a goodly number of previously unpublished titles, 
particularly the work of the shantyboy bard and splintery satirist, Larry Gor- 
man. Though it is derived from the most part from the northeast, the migratory 
habits both of the songs and singers make it a representative collection. It is 
scholarly in its manner of presentation, avoiding, with a few exceptions, com- 
posite texts in favor of carefully recorded variants, and accompanied by ac- 
curate and often illuminating notes. The music gives evidence of accomplish- 
ing the aim of its editors, Samuel Bayard, Hally Wood, and Joseph Wood, “to 
preserve as faithfully as possible the singers’ individual styles and embellish- 
ments.” Variant melodies are sometimes given for differing phrases and 
stanzas. 

This is more than a collection. With a running commentary to each section 
of songs, and a chapter which summarizes the history of shantying, the compiler 
has succeeded in placing the songs to advantage in their native atmosphere. His 
account shows how the richest production of shanties was generated during the 
great era of the merchantmen which gave the common sailor his place in the 
sun and his sense of community — a community which extracted its tribute of 
song not only from Americans, white and negro, but from the English and the 
Trish as well, with all their complex heritages of oral and printed ballad and 
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song — broadside narratives, lyrics, work songs, spirituals, and minstrelsy of 
various degrees of amateurism and professionalism. 

On the one hand, under the pressure of the demand for a specialized work 
song, these ingredients blended into the shanty, which while inspiriting labor 
gave expression to the broad patterns of the sailor’s yearnings and complaints, 
his views of his world and himself as sailorman. At the same time, to satisfy 
the desire for entertainment, there grew up a stock of ballads which, while spe- 
cialized in subject, characters, and incidents drawn from the sea and the woods, 
had more of the manner of the widely imitative repertory of familiar balladry, 
not unlike the many naval ballads that preceded it, for example, or the later 
cowboy ballads, with the usual admixtures of common adventures and private 
misfortunes, and with the fair sex not infrequently awaiting (or not awaiting) 
the long voyage home or the vernal exodus from the woods. It is interesting to 
speculate on the dynamic effect of heavy common labor on singing, and the 
contribution of the negro stevadore and sailor to this process, when we consider 
the vastly different character of the shanty beside the other songs known to 
the same group and presumably drawing on the same sources. 

On such matters, Mr. Doerflinger’s commentaries and notes are illuminat- 
ing. Not the least of his contributions, I think, is his indication of the mingled 
sources of the songs as they combined under varying circumstances. His is a 
book for amateur and expert, both of whom, incidentally, will enjoy the numer- 
ous illustrations and be enlightened by the drawing of a fine old ship so carefully 
labelled that any landlubber could clamber from the monkey gaff to the dolphin 
striker, via the fore-skysail braces and inner-jib stay — vicariously, that is. 

Two recent American ballad and song collections, from Nova Scotia and 
Texas, demonstrate rather well the divergent iuterests which such collections 
hold for students of the subject. Miss Creighton’s pieces from the northeast 
are notable for representing a British and Irish tradition well preserved both 
in texts and music, including thirty-six Child ballads and a hundred others of 
which many are equally or more popular, qualitatively at least, and few of 
which are native in origin. Notably too, this collection presents, sometimes in 
fragmentary form, a number of ballads uncommon in America, such as Child 3, 
17, 46, 106, 112, 114, 132, 139, 199, 213, 221, 248 (derivative or related), 272, 
and 275: some derived from broadsides, such as “The London Prentice” ‘‘Black- 
Eyed Susan,” and “Crafty Kate of Colchester”; and the traditional ballads of 
“The Bold Fisherman” and “He’s Young but He’s Daily A-Growing.” With 
few exceptions, the texts are additional to Miss Creighton’s earlier volume from 
the same region. They appear to have been reproduced with fidelity; variants 
are often given; and the melodies have been skillfully transcribed by Miss Senior. 
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The headnotes, while usually routine, are knowledgeable and occasionally point 
out unusual features of the texts, as in “Lord Randall” and “Johnie Cock.” 

Mr. Owens’ volume excludes the Negro, Mexican, and cowboy songs of 
Texas and is limited to “Anglo-American” specimens. Nevertheless, by contrast 
with the Creighton collection, the texts here are the product of more mingled 
traditions, further removed from the older British, and subject to other influ- 
ences in the native repertory, especially the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
sentimental songs which are liberally represented here. Subject to such diversity, 
the older traditions break down and are retained simply in islands of memory. 
To what extent the Child ballads are affected is hard to tell, because the editor 
has not given variants but has “selected the version that told the story most 
effectively.” In introducing one bathetic masterpiece, “Let Me Sleep in Your 
Barn,” he remarks: ‘Apparently this ballad is of recent composition and has 
not yet been taken into widespread oral circulation; the language is more or 
less contemporary and at times verges on the literary. The song lacks incre- 
mental repetition, dialogue, commonplace phrases, and other elements of the 
traditional ballad” (p. 116). Why this piece should be singled out for such a com- 
mentary, I can’t imagine, for as much could be said for many pieces in the 
collection. Indeed the evident penchant of this ballad is for the quasi-literary 
or the stilted quality of amateurish verse. No stretch of tradition would gen- 
erate in this the hallmarks of “the traditional ballad” as they are enumerated 
here, because this ballad and its kind, so abundant in this volume, doubtless 
represent the currently dominant tradition and contain in themselves nothing 
that would elicit the characteristics of another tradition; on the contrary, the 
“community” and individuals within it will, if anything, pull the other ballads 
toward the new tradition, resisted only by literal memory and some vague 
nostalgia for the old ballads and their ways. What is true of text is true of the 
tunes. As the editor has observed, the melodic character of the songs has been 
strongly affected by the harmonic ingredients of instrumental accompaniments, 
a situation which is reflected in this volume by the printing of piano accompani- 
ments for each piece. The resultant music is as conventional in its way as the 
texts, and is perhaps even less fortunately presented in that the selection of 
texts was the primary consideration and the music secondary. Altogether, the 
cover illustrations showing cowboys singing with a guitar by a campfire, and a 
post-Victorian family gathered in gaslit domestic bliss around a reed organ 
quite accurately symbolize the milieu and the musical traditions of the songs 
in this volume. 

The ballad student will find this volume of limited usefulness. He will find 
the editor to be a devoted native whose folksy observations about the ballads 
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and their locale, as well as the perfunctory and derivative headnotes, are likely 
to be more acceptable by the general reader. Variants are not given, nor is it 
made quite clear whether the “best” texts selected for publication, and their 
tunes, are intended to be given exactly as recorded or are edited; at any rate 
the headnotes often are vague about sources. But the ballad student will always 
find some features of interest to him in newly published variants. For example, 
there are, exceptionally, two texts of “Edward”; in the first “we fell out about 
that little juniper tree that grows under yander tree”; in the second “I killed 
him for cutting yonders bush that might have made a tree.” Beside a De Mar- 
san broadside version of “Gypsy Davy” which has been rendered into the 
minstrel manner, appears a Texas version that is almost entirely composed of 
traditional phrases and commonplaces — and being introduced by the remark 
that “at least a dozen persons sang versions of it for me,” it may be suspect as 
composite. “The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin,” perhaps under the impetus of 
its nonsense refrain, has become a nonsense song passim. And finally, in this 
volume one also will find some songs probably not recorded elsewhere, although 
inevitably some which the editor had not found will turn up elsewhere, like the 
Civil War song of “The Boys in Blue,” for which see Randolph, Ozark Folk- 
songs, IV, 147. 

Quite obviously Mrs. Seeger’s Animal Folk Songs for Children is intended 
for a lay audience, and a rather specialized one. That it is acceptable to its 
announced beneficiaries, I can adduce some testimony. Those folklorists who 
are concerned about the literature of their field that is offered to — or returned 
to — children will be grateful for another sound and thoroughly attractive con- 
tribution like this. The editor has here gathered forty-three American songs 
of British and native origins. All are from first-rate sources, the majority from 
field recordings in the archives of the Library of Congress freshly transcribed 
from previously unpublished variants. 

Mrs. Seeger has rightly taken the liberty to make some alterations for her 
audience. Her list of sources indicates where she has interpolated or adapted 
stanzas from variant records. I observe too that she has made silent emenda- 
tions. For example, in taking “The Old Sow” (who died of measles in the 
spring) from Randolph’s Ozark Folksongs, she has changed the order of stanzas, 
and in place of the liver which provides the provincial scroffles she has sub- 
stituted feet to provide pickles; musically she has transposed the key from E 
flat major (the signature is wrong in Randolph) to F major, and has levelled 
the rhythm by eliminating in several cases the more jaunty dotted quarter and 
sixteenth notes in favor of the commonly recurring two eighths. She has also 
omitted stanzas of some songs. While any single detail may be debated, in 
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Mrs. Seeger’s hands such practices are skilfully executed in the interest of ease 
of understanding and execution. 

Her selections and her presentation of them make a collection that has the 
dew on it, unspoiled, enchanting, and delightfully inconsequential as these songs 
can be. Her musical arrangements emphasize the melodic line, and furnish a 
properly “thin” and transparent piano accompaniment which often appropri- 
ately suggests the quality of banjo or fiddle figures. The final attractive touch 
to the book is provided by the pleasingly stylized drawings of Barbara Cooney 
— the animals are as human as they should be and not too much so, the humans 
are preoccupied and unposed, and they all live in a world of mingled and 
sometimes conflicting, but mutely understood interests and appetites. This is 
as it should be in the world of folklore and in the world of children. 


Michigan State College 
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Legends and Lore of Missouri. By Eart A. Cotttns. San Antonio: The Naylor 
Company, 1951. xiv, 115 pp. $2.50. 


We Always Lie to Strangers: Tall Tales from the Ozarks. By VANCE RANDOLPH. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. viii, 309 pp. $4.00. 


Here are two welcome additions to the ever increasing volume of regional 
lore being made available to scholars and the general reading public. Both 
welcome, they are unequal in merit. 

Collins’s book is a miscellany of beliefs, tales about local characters, stories 
of ghosts and witchcraft, legends of whites and Indians, and ballads, presented 
without analysis or interpretation. The work does not profess to be scholarly, 
but the author’s uncritical attitude toward his material greatly impairs the use- 
fulness of the book. There is, for example, a story concerning the origin of the 
expression “to eat crow.” In the late eighties a certain lumber camp bully 
declared that he would lick a certain recruit from the hills; if he didn’t he would 
eat a crow. He got whipped and was forced to eat the crow. 

“The expression [says Collins] spread throughout the hill section and into 

neighboring states. It still carries with it the meaning it was given at the be- 
ginning. One who has to eat crow has to back down from his original boast. 
There is no chance for one to save face but he must carry out his original agree- 
ment.” 
Now if this tale is presented only as a local legend concerning the origin of 
the expression, that fact should be made clear. If it is presented as a serious 
explanation, the considerable body of published material on the subject should 
have been examined. Had this been done, the author would have found that 
his story was much too late to be the first. 

The prose pieces are in the author’s style with no attempt, except in dialogue, 
to reflect the language of the informants. This, in my judgment is not a serious 
fault, since the nature of the lore does not demand verbatim recording. A man 
in telling a tall tale about a gigantic catfish, for example, will not tell the tale 
twice in exactly the same language. More serious is the lack of information 
about the informants, a defect especially regrettable with respect to beliefs. 
What people in Missouri know the rhyme, 


If a rooster crows on going to bed, 
He’ll get up with a wet head? 
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And of those who know the rhyme, how many expect rain by morning when 
they hear a rooster crow at bed time? Who among the Missourians expect to 
hear of the death of a near relative when an owl lights on the barn? I suspect 
one wholly dependent upon this book would form a concept of Missouri life 
and character not wholly acceptable to the author. 

Vance Randolph’s We Always Lie to Strangers, also intended for lay read- 
ers, is not open to these objections. It is far superior to most collections of tall 
tales. In telling his yarns about razorback hogs, steep hills, rich soil, hunting 
and fishing, varmints, weather, and the like, Randolph skilfully and unobtrusive- 
ly reconstructs the Ozark environment out of which the tales come. He knows 
too much to make any claims about the uniquesness of the motifs. His style is 
informal and colloquial, often dropping into the vernacular without quotation 
marks. Informants are named and the circumstances under which a tale is told 
are clearly indicated. 

These circumstances reveal two points often lost sight of by collectors, and 
especially by popularizers, of tall tales: the skeptical realism of the tellers and 
the in-group feeling that motivates tall lying. In the Ozarks they always lie 
to strangers, but there is an ambiguity about their lying that makes it difficult 
for the stranger to know how to take it. If the story is about a strange beast 
common in grandpap’s time but now all but extinct, the stranger will probably 
not believe in the existence of the monster, but he may never find out whether 
the narrator believes in it or not. He will not get any help from the neighbors. 
They sit around ready, usually by indirection, to verify whatever yarn a mem- 
ber of the group may repeat or fabricate. 

A common device is to incorporate an inconsistency or a contradiction in 
the tale. A man begins chasing a bear in June. The pursuit leads over a vast 
country and involves many adventures. Eventually it is necessary to cross a 
frozen stream. If the stranger raises no objection to ice in the summer time, 
nobody else will, and everybody will feel superior to him. If he does object, the 
narrators will explain that though the chase started in June it lasted until Jan- 
uary. Thus victory is assured either way. 

The book has an index and an excellent annotated bibliography. 


The University of Texas 


Mopy C. BoatricHt 
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